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PREFACE, 

T>Y an advertifement prefixed to the 
firjl edition of this booky the public was 
informed that it confifted of fome difcourfes 
originally read in a private literary fociety, 
without the moft dijlant view to their pub- 
Hcation. The loofe and cdrelefs mamer in 
iphich they are written^ is too flrong an 
internal evidence that they never were in- 
tended for .^tbe. public :nfpe3ipn. But ^ for 

what purpofe they were oripnaliy 'compofed, 

• t« '' ••• **/ 
and how they'capie. tntd-.the world, are 

quefiions which- a- reader \wi'l never afk ; 

««>.- ^ * » -^ . .»» 

he has an undoubted right to cenfure them 
with all the feverity which their faults 
^eferve^ and to cenfure likezvife the author 

of 
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of theniy mJefs Re could prtttnd they w&i 

publi/Jied without his knowledge: The un- 

expected favor he has met with from the 

public has encouraged him to corre£l and 

enlarge this edition ; hut when he attempted 

to treat his fiibjeSl with that fullnefs and 

accuracy which its importance required, he 

found it run ihtofo great an extent, that he 

was obliged to abandon it, being necejfarily 

engaged in biifinefs and fiudies of a very 

different nature. He would gladly have 

fuppreffed fome fentiments carelefsly thrown 

lout tit thhlt/Mfia^Hfe "$J^^pri<^J^t^jrtendJliip; 
• •••*•* • • • ••••*• 

^Uch may he*liQile\tp\fnifconftru^ion ; but 

}ie was afraid tiall ^v jtoa 'anxious an at- 

•• •»• • • •»• •• • • • 

tentioH to guard \fgdinjf *'everf objeSlion, he 

fhould deprive the hook of that appearance 

tif eafe and freedom in which its only merit 

cmfi/ledi When we unbofom ourfelves to 

our 
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fur frknJs on a fiihjeR that mterejis^ lis, 
fhere isfmetimes a ghw of fentment and 
warmth of expreffion that pleafesy though 
it comjeys not kmg particularly ingenious or 
priginaL 

The title of the book does not well ex- 
frefs its contents. The public is too well 
accujiomed to books that have not much 
correspondence with their titles^ to be fur-- 
prized at this. But it zvauld have been an 
impojition of a worfe kind to have changed 
the title in this new edition. The truth 
is, the fubje£ls ker^ treat ed, are fo diffe- 
rent, that it was impofjible to find any 
title, that could fully comprehend them. 
Yet unconneSedas theyfeem to be, there was 
a certain train of ideas that led fo them, 
which it may not be improper to explain. 

When we attend to the many advan- 
9 tages 
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tnges which Mankind popfs above the in • 
ferior Animals^ it is natural to enquire 
into the ufe we make of thofe advantages, 
^his leads to the conjideration of Man in 
his favage flate^ and through the progref^ 
Jivefiages of human fociet)\ 

Man in his favage fate isy in fome 
refpeBs^ in a worfe condition than an^ 
ether animaL He has indeed fuperior fa- 
culties^ but as he does not pojfefs^ in fo 
great a degree as other animals^ the in- 
ternal principle of infinSl to direB thefe 
faculties to his greatefi goody they are often 
perverted in fuch a manner as to render 
him more unhappy. He pojfejfes bodily 
flrengthy dgility^ healthy and what are 
called the animal faculties ^ in greater per-^ 
feElioHy than Men in the more advanced 
fiaies of fociety y but the nobler and more 

difiinguifhing 
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^inguijkmg prmciples of human Nalm^ 
lie in a great meofkre dormmU. Like a Jk^0 
/f pr,ey he ^affi^s his time gemraUy iH fiftf^ 
of faod^ or in jupine ftxdh. Be often dis- 
plays the ifffiin^ve courage <f a S^girr 
9r the atmifig of a Fox^^ though- f^l^^ 
Umpered with thai fpirii ef je^iijiy g^ 
nerqfityj attd f/»fkfiemfSiWhi£h<iione renders 
Courage a ^wriuti 

TJiere is a certmn period kt tie pf^ 
grrfs of faeiity\i,$M^w/dci Mankind appear 

to the greMeft. adisantage^ In this- petiod 

» 

,tbty p^fs tit bodify powers and all tie 
emimal fmSUons - in tkeirfuU vigours TUgy 
4tre boldy uSivey Jieady, ardent in tie 
love: of liherty and their native etmmry. 
5j4«r mmners . 4iar£ ^mpk, their focitd of- 
feSions vkum^rMd ikougjk^they are tnneh 
influenced by the ties ef/ii9ddj yet tkey are 

b generous 
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'generous and hofpitable to grangers. Re- 
ligion is univerfally regarded^mong them^ 
though difguijed by a variety of fuper- 
ftitions. this Jiate * of fociety^ in which 
^Nature flioots wild and free^ encourages 
ihe high exertions of fancy and pajjiony 
and is therefore peculiarly* favourable ta 
the arts depending on thefe^ but for the 
fame caufe it checks the progrefs of the 
^rational powers^ which require coolnefs^ 
accuracy y and an imagination perfeEHy 
fukdued and under the eontroul of reafon, 
-The 'Wants of Naturey likewifcy being few y 
and eafily fuppliedy. require but little of the 
affijlance of ingenuity \ though what moji 
. effeEltmlly retards the progrefs of know- 
ledge among fuch a people^ is the difficulty 
. sf. communicating and tranfmitting it from 

^He perfon to . another. 

tr '■ ^ > Dri Blair, 

Avery 
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A very beautiful piSlure of this fiatt 
of foclety is exhibited in the works of 
Offian. Inhere we meet with Men pojfejjing 
that high fpirit of independence, that ele^ 
vation and dignity of foul, that contempt 
of death, that attachment to their friends 
and to their country, which has rendered 
the memory of the Greek and Roman 
Heroes immortal. But where fhall we 
find their equals in ancient or modern flory, 
athong the moji favage or the mofl polifhed 
nations, in thofe gentler virtues of the heart, 
that accompanied and tempered their he- 
roifm ? There zve fee difplayed the highefl 
martial fpirit, exerted only in thi defence 
of their friends and of their country. fVe 
fee there dignity without ojentation^ cou- 
rage without ferocity, and fenfbility with- 
out weaknefs. Pofejfed of every fenti- 

b 2 mewt 
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ment of jtifiice and humanity^ tfds.Jingu- 

tar people never took thofe advantages^ 

^}Hch their fuperior valour^ or th^ for- 

fume of war gave them over their enemies. 

inftead of majAcring their prifoners in 

told Moody they treated them with kind^ 

nefs and kofpitality ; they gave tJtem the 

feaji of fkellSj and, with a delicacy tiiat 

"would do hemnr to any age^ endeavoured^ 

4y every arty to footh the fenfe of their 

misfortunes y andgenerwfiy rejiored them 

to their freedom. If mi enemy fell- in 

*hittky -fiis hody was not iiffiiliedy nor 

^"dragged at the chariot-vjheels of- the 

' eonqueror. He received the lafl honours 

of the warrior. "The fmig of Bards ^rofe, 

^heft' font of liberty were too juft. to enr 

\ ' crooch -on ike rights of th^ir neighbour Sy 

mid had magnanimity, enougi -to protid 

the 
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the feehk and dtfencekp, inflead of op- 

j^refftng dkd enjlwing thefn. As they rt^ 

, • ■ - . ...."••.. . ,'■ ' 

quired no flakes tb do the thbortdus and 

firvlh hffices of 'Ufe^ th^ tsoere Jiill lefs 
difpojed tt) degrade their tVomen hfo mean 
and fi wretched a Jituafibn. Hoiv HU^ 
tnaney h&iv noble does this conduSi dp- 
pear; when compared with the ungenerditB 
treatment which wbmeh ineet wit% arnoHg 
dll barbarous nations^ and zvhtch they 

fometimes have met with among peope 
who hdve been always difplayed to the 
world as patterns of Wifdom and <)irtue ! 
Tthere they have been condemned ta the 
niofl fniferaile Jldvery, in offices nnfuitaile 
to the delicacy of their con/Hiutions, diff>ro- 
portion'ate to their Jlrengthy and ztfMch 
mnji have totally e'xtingiiijked the native 

' chearfuhiefs of their fpirits. Thus have 

b 3 ^ Men 
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Men ittverted the order of Nature^ and 
taken a mean and illiber.al advantage of 
that weaknefsy of which they were the 
natural guardians^ in order to indulge the 
mofl defpicable flothy or to feed a flupid 
pride, which difdained thofe employments 
that Nature has made necejpnj for the 
fubftftence and comfort of Human hifey 
and by this means have defervedly cut 
themfelves off front the principal pleafures 
of focial and domeflic life. T^he Women 
defcribed by Ofjian, have a chara5ler as 
Jingular as that of his Heroes. They 
pojjefs the high fpirit and dignity of Ro- 
man Matrons^ united to all the fofinefs 
and delicacy ever painted in modern Ro- 
mance. The hiflory of thefe people feems 
to bejufily referred to a period, much far- 
ther difiant than that of chivalry ; and 

though 
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though we make the largeft allowance for 
the painting of a fublime poetic Genius^ 
yet we mujl fuppofe^ that the manners and 
fentiments he defcribes had their foundation 
in real life^ as much as thofe defer ibed by 
Homer. A Poet . may heighten the fear 
tures and colouring of his fubjeSI, but if he 
deferts Nature j if he defcribes fentiments 
and manners unknown to his readers^ and 
which their hearts do not recognize^ it is 
certain he can neither be admired nor un- 
derfiood. The ejcijtence of fuch a People^ 
in fuch an age and country, and of fuch 
a Poet to defcribe them, is one of the mofl 
extraordinary events in the hiflory of man- 
kind, and well deferving the attention (f^ 
both philofophers and critics 9 efpecic^ly fince 
this is perhaps the only period where it rs 
not only pofjible but eajy to afcertain or 

b 4 difprove 
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^prove the reatny of the faSl^ tf which 
fme people pretend Jiilf ta douht. — Buf I 
return to our fubjeSt. 

Such a fi ate of fociety as I was before 
Aefcrihirtg^ feldom tafls Icmg. T^he power 
necejfarily lodged in the hands of a few\ 
for the purpofes of public fafety and utility y 
is foon abufed. Ambition and all its dire^ 
ful confequences fucceed. As the human 
faculties expand tkemfehes^ new inlets of 
gratification are difcovered. The inter- 
amrfe in particular with ' other nations 
brings an acctffion of new pleafures, and 
confequently of new wants. The advan- 
tages attending an intercourfe and com- 
/fierce with foreign nations me^ at firft 
vieWy very fpecious and attrading. By 
thtfe means the peculiar advantages of one 
ctintate are^ in fome degree^ ctmftnmicated 

to 
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l& tmttker^ a frte and Jbcial nUenHurfe 
is pnonMed among Mankmd^^ kuofmiedge h 
en/argedy and pnpdkes are nm&oed. Ok 
the &thifr bmd^ it May hjmd, thai tvi^ 
couHti-yj by the help &f indt^y^ pnusferr^ 
"whatever is necejfaty to its o'Wn iuMaiitatii/i 
that the neeeffities of Hdtutt are eafily grih 
tifiedy hnt the cravings offalfe appetite, and 
a deluded imaginati^onj are ehdlefs and infa^ 
tidble 5 that when Men leave the pkdn 
road of Nature, fuperiot knowledge and 
ingenuity, if^/lead of combating a vitiatid 
tqfte and inflamed paffions, are empkyjtd to 
fttfiify and indulge them-y that thepurfidts 
of commerce are deflruBive of the health 
and lives of the human fpecieSi and that 
this deftru^ion falls principally upon thofe 
w/w are mofl dijlingniflied for their aili" 
vity, fpirity and capacij^. 

But 
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Btti one of the tnoji certain confequences 
of a very extended commerce^ and of what ■ 
is called the mofl advanced and polifhedjlate 
of focietyy is an univerfal pajjion for riches ^ 
which corrupts every fentiment of Tajie^ 
Nature^ and Virtue. This at length re- 
duc^s human Nature to the mofl unhappy 
fiate in which it can ever be beheld. The 
conjiitution both of body and mind becomes 
fickly and feeble^ unable to fuflain the com- 
mon vicijjitudes of life without Jinking under 
them^ and equally unable to enjoy its natural 
tleafureSy becaufe the fources of them are 
cut off or perverted. In this flat e money be- 
comes the univerfal idol to which every knee 
jbowSy to which every principle of Virtue 
and Religion yields^ and to which the health 
and lives of the greater part of the fpeci^s 
are every day facrificed. So totally does this 

pajfion 
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paJfioH pervert the human heart, that it ex- 
tinguijhes or conquers the natural attach- 
ment between the fexesy and in defiance of 
every fentiment of Nature and found policy^ 
makes people look even upon their own chil- 
dren as an incumbrayice and opprejjion. 
Neither dges money ^ in exchange for all 
this, procure happinefSy or even pleafurt 
in the limited fenfe of the wordy it yields 
only food for a^rejllefs, anxious, infatiable 
vanity, and abandons Men to diffipation^ 
langour, difgud and mifery. In thisfitua- 
tion, patriotifm is not only extinguijlied, but^ 
the very pretenfion to it is treated with 
ridicule: What are called public views^ 
do not regard the encouragement of popula-- 
tion, the promoting of virtue, or the fecu^ 
rity of liberty, they regard only the enlarge^ 
ment of commerce and the extenfion of con- 

quej. 
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qitejl. Whtn a ndtfm arrives at fftis pitrk 
ef iepravit^y its dutcitioit as a fi^ Jtkte 
frittfl he 'oerf Jhttrtj and can only he fro- 
traSted hf the accidental circitmjfahces of 
fJte ner^hbotfring nations being eqadily cmr- 
ntptedy or of different difeafes in the Ji ate 
balancing and couiiter-aSting one another* 
But when once afretj an opulent and hx- 
fffiorts peopky lofe their liberty^ they be- 
erne of aU Jtatxes the vitejl and niofi mife- 
Table. 

WeJJiall readily acknowledge^ at the pinle 
fime^ that in d very advanced and poKfhed 
ft ate of focietyy human Nature appedrs in 
many refpeHs to great ddi)antage. The nit- 
jneroits li^ants z^hich luxury creates j give 
ix'etcife to the powers of invention in order 
to fdtisfy them. This encowages many of 
the elegant artSy and in the progrefs of 

5 ^M^> 
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fi(rfej9 fom iwtwal prinfiftles. of tajftit 

mkifh intmre.fi^pl^^lges^ lay. latent in this. 

immm Mifi4% ^e ^imkenedi and became 

ppper, tmd wmcent fouues iff fleafnre. 

T^he imderfianding Ukewifiy wh^ it hegim 

to fe^iiis $%tmpwrjy expands itfolf^ and 

puJJies . Us. enq^ries itUo. Nature with a 

fua€fi, incr edible, to. nwre ignorant nations. 

^kisjiat^. tff ficieiy is 'Cqualfy fayowrable /• 

thetxtemal appearance of manner s^ which 

k rtpders hmnoMy gmtle. and polite. It As 

trut^ thatsiuefe improvements ar^e often f9 

jperv.ened^ that thg bring m. accefj^ of 

kappmtfs M Ma^nd. biMOtters of tafi^, 

'4h gr^^t^ the lt^klim% the patJietiCi -are 

fixft br-ijught to yield to regidariiy and ele- 

j^<me'y and. at. length, axe fact^ctd to tks 

^ofi,cbildi^rp(^ffionJor1km^iy.a»dihe mffi 

Miravagant,:papn£i. . ^e^e»la^d^ pmers 
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of underftandingj injlead of being applied to 
the ufeful arts of life, are dijjipated upon 
trifleSy or wafted upon impotent attempts 
to grafp at fubjedls above their reach ; and 
politenefs of manners comes to be the cloak 
of dijjimulation. Yet ft ill thofe abufes feem 
infome meafure to be only accidental. 

It W(is this conftderation of Mankind 
in the progrejjive ft ages of fociety, that led 
to the idea, perhaps a very romantic one, of 
uniting together the peculiar ' advantages of 
thefe feveral ftages^ and cultivating them 
in fuch a manner as to render human life 
more comfortable and happy. However im- 
pojjible it may be to realize this idea in large 
focieties of Men, it is furely pra£licable 
among individuals. A per/on without lofeng 
any one fubftantial pleafure that is to be 
found in the moft advanced ftate of fociety^ 

but 
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hit on the contrary in a greater capacity 

to relijk them ally may enjoy perfect vigour 

of health and fpirits ; he may have the 

moji enlarged underjiandingj and apply it 

to the mojt ufeful purpofes ; he may pojfefs 

ail the principles of genuine I'ajle^ and pre- 

ferve them in their proper fubordination ; 

he -may pojfefs delicacy of, fentiment and 

■fenfibility of hearty without being a jlave 

to falfe refinement or caprice. Simplicity 

may be united with elegance of manners ; 

a humane and gentle temper may be found 

€onfijlent with the mofl fleady and refolute 

fpirit^ and religign may be revered without 

bigotry or enthufiafm. 

Such was the general train of fentiment s 
that gave rife to the following ^reatife. 
But the reader will find it profecuted in a 
very imperfeH. and defultory manner. When 
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it was firjl compofedy the author thought 
himjelf at liberty to throw out his ideas 
mikout muck regard to mthod or arrange^ 
menty and to enlarg€ more or lefs on parity 
cular parts of hi^ fubjeSj^ not, in prjopor^ 
tion to their importance^ hut as fancy at 
the time diSated. He would with pleafure 
have attempted^ to rectify thefe imperfec^ 
tions^ which he has reafen to be ajhamid 
if in a work offered to the publicly but 
the circumfiances which he former l'^ men- 
tionedput that entirely out of his power. 
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HUMAN Nature has been con- 
fidered in very different and op- 
pofite lights. Some have painted it 
in a mod amiable form, and carefully 
fhaded every weaknefs and deformity. 
They have reprefented vice as foreign 
and unnatural to the Human Mind, 
and have maintained th^t what paffes 
tinder that name is, in general, oi^ly 
an exuberance of virtuous difpofitions^ 
or good affeftions improperly direfted, 
tut never proceeds from any inherent 
malignity or depravity of the heart it- 
lel£ — The Human Underftanding has 

B :'^ been 
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been thought capable of penetrating 
into the deepeft recefles of nature, of 
imitating her works, and, in fome cafes, 
of acquiring a fuperiority over them. 

Such views are generally embraced 
by thofe who have good hearts and 
happy tempers, who are beginning the 
world, and are not yet hackney'd in 
the ways of Men, by thofe who lote 
fcience and hate an ambition to excel 
in it; and fhey have an obvious ten- 
dency to raife the geirim and raend 
the heart, but are the fource of frequent 
and cruel difappointmerits. — 

Others have reprefeivted Human Na-^ 
ture as a fink of depravity and wretch- 
cdnefs, have fuppofed this its natural 
ftate, and the unavoidable lot of hu- 
manity : They have reprefented the 
Human Underftanding ^ weak and 
ftiort-fighted, the Hutiian Power as ex- 
tremely feeble and linaited, and have- 

treated 
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treated all attempts to enlarge thenjL as 
vain and chimerical. — Such feprefeji* 
tations are greedily adopted by Men of 
narrow and contrafted heartSj and of 
very limited genius, who feel within 
themfelves the judnefs of the defcrip- 
'tipn. It muft be owned, however, that 
they are often agreeable and foothirig to 
Men of excellent and warm affeftionsj^ 
but of too great fenfibility of fpirit, 
whofe tempers have been hurt by fre- 
quent and unmerited difs^ppointments. 

A bad opinion of Human Nature 
readily produces a felfifti difpofition, 
and renders the temper cheerlefs and 
Unfociable; a mean opinion of our in- 
telleftual faculties deprefles the genius, 
as it cuts off all profped of attaining 
a much greater degree of knowledge 
than is poffeft at prefent, and of carry- 
ing inta execution any grand and ex- 
tenfive plans of improvement. 

B 2 It 
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It is not propofed to infift fiirfher^ 
on the feveral advantages and difadvaii- 
tages of thefe oppofite views of Human 
Nature, and on their influence in form- 
ing a charafter. — ^ Perhaps that View 
inay be the fafeft, wliich confiders it as 
formed for eVery thing that is good 
and great, which fets no bounds to its 
capacities dnd pov/efs, ' but looks oh its 
prefent attainments a$ trifling and in- 
conlidcrable. 

Enquiries into Human Nature, tho* 
of the laft importance, have been pro- 
fecuted with little cire and lefs fuccefs. 
This has been oAvihg partly to the' 
general caufes which have obftrufted 
the progrefs of the other branches of 
knowledge, and partly to the peculiai* 
difficulties of the fobjeft. Enquiries 
into the flrufture of the Human Body 
have indeed been prdfe'cuted with great 
diligence and accuracy. But this wa^ 

a matter 
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a matter- of no great difficulty. It rer 
xjuired only labour and a fteady hand.. 
The fubjeft was permanent; the Ana- 
tomifl: could fix it in any pofition, 
and make what experiqients qn it hf 
pleafed. 

The Human Mind, on the ofher 
hand, is an objed: extrcipely fleeting, 
not the fan^e in ;^ny t^yo m4ividuals, 
and ever varying even in the fame 
perfon. To trace it thro' its almofl: 
endlefs varieties, requires the mpfl; pro- 
found and extenlive knowledge, and the 
mofl piercing and coUefted genius. 
But tbo' ijt be a matter of great diffi- 
culty to inveftigajte jancj ascertain the 
laws of. tlje mental copfti,tution, yet 
there is.no realon to doubt, however 
^uftuating it may feem, of it^ being 
governed by laws as fixt and inyariable 
,^s thofe of the Material Syfiem. ,^ 

Ijt has been the misfortune of mofl: 

• -.■•■■ ^ -i . * 
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of thofe who have ftucly*(l the philo-: 
fophy of the Human Mind,^ that they 
have been little acquainted with the 
ixrudture of the Hunian Body, and with 
the laws of the Animal QEcononiyi 
and yet the Mind and Body are fo intin 
mately" connefted, Indhavefuch a mu- 
tual influence oh one ahpther, that the 
cbntetutfeh of either, examined ^part, 
can never be thoroughly underftood- 
lF6r the fame r^fbn it has been an un- 
j^peakable Ibfs'to Phylicians, that they 
have* been fo generally inattentive to the 
peculrar laws of the Mind, and to their 
influence on the Body. A late cele- 
brated profeflor of Medicine in a neigh- 
* bounpg nation, who perhaps had rathfer 
> cl^r and methodical head, than an 
^tenuve genius or enlarged views of 
Nature, 'wrote a Syfteni of Phyfic, 
wherein he feems fo have confidered 
!^an entirely as a Machine, and makes 
* • a eebl^ 
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.•feeble and vain attempt. to explain all 
the Phasnomeijia of .tbe /Arximal CEco- 
nomy, by .mechjapical .and qhynjio^ 
.principles alone, Stahl, 'his cotempo- 
rary. and irival, vflio had. a more enlai^e4 
genius, and penetrated more deeply 
into Nature, . added the confider^tion pf 
the fentient ^ principle, and united the 
philofophy of the Human Mind wif h 
^hat of the Human Body : but the luxr 
uriancy of his imagipation often her 
\vildered him, iand the perple^fity and 
obfcurity of his ,ftyle .occafion hi$ 
writings to be little r^ad and lefs uxir 
derflood. 

Befides thefe, thpre is aether caufe 
which renders the knowledge of Humai^ 
Natiire very lame and impe'ri^d:, v/]^ich 
we propofe piore particularly tog^qjiire 
into, 

Man. has been ufually confidered as a 
geing that |h^d no analogy to the reft of 

B 4 the 
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thf Animal Creation. The comparative 
anatomy of brute Animals hath indeed 
been cultivated with fome attention ; and 
hath been the fource of the moft ufeful 
difcove^es in the anatomy of the Human 
Body : But the comparative Animal 
CEconomy of Mankind and other Ani- 
mals, and comparative Views of their 
ftates and manner of life, have been little 
regarded. The pride of Man is alarmed, 
in this cafe, with too clofe a compari- 
fon, and the dignity of philofophy will 
not eafily ftoop to receive a leflbn from 
the inftindt of Brutes. But this condudt 

• is very weak and foolifh. Nature is a 
whole, made up of parts, which though 

• diftinft, are yet intimately connefted 
with one another. This conneftion is 

-fo clofe, that one fpecies often runs into 
another fo imperceptibly, that it is diffi- 
cult to fay where the one begins and the 
pther ends. This is particularly the cafe 
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With the' loweft of one fpecies, and the 
higheft of that immediately below it. 
On this account no one link of the great 
chain can be perfe&ly underftood, with- 
out the knowledge, at leaft, of the links 
that are neareft to it. 

In comparing the different fpecies of 
Animals, we find each of them pofleffed 
of powers and faculties peculiar to them- 
felves, and admirably adapted to the 
particular fphere of aftion which Provi- 
dence has allotted them. But, amidfl; 
that infinite variety whicli diftinguifhes 
jeach fpecies, we find many qualities in 
which they are all fimilar, and fome 
which they have in common, 

Man is evidently at the head of ihc 
Animal Creation. He feems not only 
to be poffeft of every fource of pleafure^ 
in common with them, but of many 
others, to which they are altogether 
grangers. If he is not the only Animal 

poffeft 
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pofleft of reafon, he lias it in a degree 
fo greatly fuperior, as admits of no com- 
parifon. 

* That infenfible gradation fo confpi-r 
•cuous in all the works of Nature, ^ fails, 
in comparing Mankind with other Ani- 
mals. There is an infinite diftance • be- 
tween the faculties of a Man, and thofe 
of the ; mod perfect Animal; between 
inteileftual power, and mechanic force; 
between order and defign, and blind im- 
-pulfe; between reflection, and appetite. 

One Animal governs another only by 
•fuperior force or cunning, nor can it by 
any addrefs or train- of reafoning fecure 
to itfelf the protection and good offices 
of another. There is no fenfe of fupe- 
riority or fubordination among them -}-. 

* BufFon. 

f Inftances from bees, birds of pafllage, ^n4 
fuch like, do not contradWi this obfervatipn, if 
tightly underflood* 

Their 



Their want of language feems owing 
to their having ho rejgukr train or order 
in their ideas, and not to any deficiency 
|n their organs o£ ffleech. Many Ani^ 
inals may be taught to fpeak, but none 
of them can be taught to conne6t any 
ideas to the words they pronounce. The 
rea;fon, therefore, why they do not exprefs 
themfelves by combined and regulated 
iigns, is, becayfe they have no regular 

^ combination in their ideas. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in 

" the works of Animals. Each individual 
:of a fpecies does the fame things, and 
in the fame manner as every oth^r of 
the fame fpecies. They feem all to be 
aftuatcd by one foul. On the cohtraty, 
among Mankind, every individual thinks 
'^lid afts in a -^Ivay almoft peculiar to him- 
felf. The only exception to this lihifor- 

'- mity of chaiiaer in the -different fpe<-fes 

',i)f 'Animals, ftetns to be among thtffc 

who 
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who are moft conneded with Mankind, 
particularly dogs and horfes. 

All Animals exprefs pain and plea- 
fure by cries and various motions of the 
body; but laughter and (bedding of 
tears are peculiar to Mankind.. They 
fcem to be expreffions of certain emo- 
tions of the foul unknown to other Ani- 
mals, and are fcarcely ever cbferyed in 
infants till they are about fix weeks old. 
The pleafures of the imagination, the 
pleafure arifing from fcience, from the 
fine arts, and from the principle of curio- 
fity, are peculiar to the Human Species. 
But above all, they are diftinguiihed by 
the Moral Senfe, and the happinefs flow- 
ing from religion, and from J:hp various, 
intercourfes of focial life^ 

We propofe now to m^ake fome oJd- 
fervations on certain advantages which 
the lower Animals feeni to poffcfs aboye 
]us, and afterwards to enquire how ^r 

the 



the advantages poflefl by Mankind art 
cultivated by thcnl in fuch a manner as 
to render them happier as wdl as wifer 
and more diftinguifhed. 

There are many Animals who have 
fome of the external fenfes more acute 
than We have; fome are ftronger, fome 
fvvifter; but thefe and fueh- other quali- 
ties, however advantageous id them in 
their refpeftive fphcres of life, would be* 
ufelefs and often very prejudicial to us. 
But it is a very ferious and interefting 
ijueftion, whether they poffefs not cer- 
tain advantages over us, which are not 
the refult of their particular (late of life, 
but are advantages in thofe points, where 
we ought at leaft to be on a level with 
them. 

• Is it not notorious-that all Animals, ex- 
<:ept ourfelves, enjoy every pleafure theii- 
Natures are capable. of, that they are 
ftrangers to pain and ficknefs, and, ab* 

ftrafting 



ftrafting from external accidents, ixrivi 
iat the natural period of their Being ? Wd 
fpeak of wild Animals only. Thofe that 
are tame and under our direftion partake^ 
of all our miferies. — Is it a neceflilry 
confequence of our fuperior faculties, 
. that not on^ of ten thoufand of our Ipe- 
cies dies a natural death, that we ftruggle 
through a X frail and fever ijli, beings in 
continual danger of ficknefs, of pain^ 
of dot^e, and the thoufand namelefa 
ills that experience ftiews to be the por- 
tion of human life ?-^If this is found id 
be the defigned order of Nature,, it be- 
comes us cheerfully to fubmit to it; but 
if thefe evils appear to be adventitious 
4nd unnatural to our conftitution, it is 
an enquiry of the laft importance^ 
whence they arife and how they may be 
temedicd. 

There is one principle which pre- 
vails univerfally in the Brute Creationi 

Milton. and 
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' arid: is the imtnedkte fource of all theif 
iuftions. This principle, which is ealleci. 
Infliii^,. determines them by tlie flaortefl: 
and' moft efFedtual means to purfiie what 
their feveral conftitutions render ne-» 
ceffaiy. 

It feems to hare been the general 
opinion, that this principle of Inftind: 
was peculiar to the Brate Creation ; and 
that Mankind were defigned by Provi- 
dence, to be governed by the fuperior 
principle of Reafon, entirely indepen- 
dent of it. But a little attention will 

^ ihew, that Inftind is a principle commort 
to us and the whole Animal world, and 
that, as far as it extends, it is a furc 
and infallible guide ; tho' the depraved 
and unnatural ftate, into which Man- 
kind are plunged, often ftifies its voice,, 
or tenders it imppffible to diftlnguiOi it 
from other. impulfes which are accidental 
and foreign to our Nature. 

Reafon 
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ftrafting from external accidents, irrivi 
iat the natural period of their Being ? W6 
fpeak of wild Animals only. Thofe that' 
are tame and under our direftion partakd 
of all our miferies. — Is it a neceflSuy 
confequence of our fuperior faculties, 
. that not on^ of ten thoufand of our fpe- 
cies dies a natural death, that we ftruggle 
through a X frail and fever ijli beings in 
continual danger of ficknefs, of paio^ 
of dot^e, and the thoufand namelefe 
ills that experience ftiews to be the por-^ 
tion of human life ?-^If this is found to 
be the defigned order of Nature,, it be- 
comes us cheerfully to fubmit to it ; but 
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' And is tiie immediate fource of all their 
tftions. This principle, which is ealleci. 
Inftiii^,. determines them by the fliortefl: 
and moft efFedtual means to purfue what 
their feveral conftitutions render ne-» 
ceffaiy. 

It feems to hare been the general 
opinion, that this principle of Inftinft 
was peculiar to the Brate Creation ; and 
that Mankinxi were defigned by Provi- 
deilce, to be governed by the fuperior 
principle of Reafon, entirely indepen- 
dent of it. But a little attention will 

' ibew, that Inftinft is a principle commort 
to us and the whole Animal world, and 
that, as far as it extends, it is a furc 
and infallible guide ; tho' the depraved 
and unnatural ftate, into which Man- 
kind are plunged, often ftiftes its voice^ 
or renders it imppffible to diftinguiOi it 
from other. impulfes which are accidental 
and foreign to^ our Nature. 

Reafon 
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Reafdn indeed is but a weak princi- 
ple in Man, in refpedt of Inftindj and 
is generally a more unfafe guide — ^Tha 
proper province of Reafbn is to invef-^ 
tigate the caufes of things, to (hew us 
what confequences will follow from our 
adting in any particular way, to point 
out the bell means of attaining an cnd^ 
and, in confequence of this, to be a 
check upon our Inftincts, our tempers^ 
our paffions, and our taftes ; But thefe 
muft ftill be the immediately impelling 
principles of adtion. In triith, life^ 
without them, would not only be joylefs 
and infipid, but quickly ftagnate and be 
at an end. 

Some of the advantages, which the 
Brute Animals have over us, are pof- 
fefled in a confiderable degree by thole 
of our own fpecies, who being but juft 
iabove them, and guided in a manner 
entirely by Inftinft, are equally ftran- 
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.^rs to the noble attainments of which 
their Natures are capable, and to the 
many miferies attendant on their more 
enlightened brethren of Mankind. 

It is therefore of the greateft confe- 
tjuencej to enquire into the Inftinfts 
-that are natural to Mankind, to fepa- 
i rate them from thofe cravings which bad 
habits have occafioned, and, where any 
doubt remains on this fubjeft, to enquire 
into the analogous Inftinfts of other 
Animals, particularly into thofe of the 
favage part of our own fpecies. 

But a great difficulty attends this en- 
quiry. There has never yet been found 
any clafs of Men who were entirely go- 
verned by Inftind:, by Nature> or by 
common fenfe. The moft barbarous 
nations differ widely in their manners 
from one another, and deviate as much 
from Nature in many particulars, as the 
inoft polirtied and moft luxurious. They 

G * are 
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arc equally guided by reafon, varioiiflj 
perverted by prejudice, cuftom, and fu-^ 
perftition. Yet a dlfceming eye will 
often be able to trace the hand of Na- 
ture where her defigns are moft oppofed, 
*and will fometimes be furprifed with* 
marks of fueh juft and acute reafoning. 
among favage Nations, as might da 
honour to the moft enlightened. In 
this view the civil and natural hiftory 
of Mankind becomes a ftudy riot merely 
fitted to amufe, and gratify curiofity,- 
but a ftudy fubfervient to the nobleft 
views, to the cultivation and iniprove- 
ment of the Human Species, 

It is evident that in comparing Men 
' with other Animals, the. Analogy muft 
fail in feveral refpefts, becaufe they arc 
governed folely by the unemng prin- 
ciple of Inftindt, whereas Men are di- 
rected by other principles of aftion- 
along with thi§, particularly by the 

fecbU 
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Feeble and fluftuating principle of Rea» 
fon. But altho' in many particular 
inftances it may be impoflible to afcerr 
tain what is the natural and what is 
the artificial State of Man, to diftin* 
guilh between the voice of Nature and 
the didates of Caprice, and to fix the 
precife boundary between the provinces 
of Inftin6t and Reafon; yet all Man- 
kind agree to admit, in general, fuch 
diftiri&ions, and to condemn certain 
^ftions as trefpafles againft Nature, as 
well as deviations from Reafon. Men 
may difpute whether it be proper to 
let their beards and their nails grow, on 
the principle of its being natural; but 
every Human Creature would be (hocked 
with the impropriety of feeding an in- 
fant with Brandy inftead of its Mother'is 
Milk, from an inftant feeling of its 
-being an outrage done to Nature. In 
order however to avoid all altercation 

C 2 and 
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and ambiguity on this fubjeft, we (Iiatt 
readily allow that it is our bufinefs, irt 
the conduct of life, to follow whatever 
guide will lead us to the moft perfeft 
and lafting happiniefs. We apprehend 
that where the voice of Nature and 
Inftinft is clear and ex:plicit5 it will 
be found the fureft guide, and where 
it is filent or doubtful, we imagine it 
would be proper to attend to the analogy 
of Nature among other Animals^ not 
to be an abfolute rule for our condudty 
but as a means of furnilhing light ta 
diredt it ; and we admit, that, in order 
to determine what truly is moft propfer 
for us, the ultimate Appeal miift be 
made to cool and impartial Experi-^ 
ence. 

We (hould likewife arvaii ourfeives of 
the obfervations made on tame Animals 
in thofe particulars where Art has iw 
Ibme meafure improved upon Nature.^ 

Thu© 
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TJbus by a proper attention we can pra- 
lerve and improve the breed of Horfes, 
Dc^, Cattle, and indeed of all othejr 
Animals, Yet it is amazing that this 
Obfervatiou wa$ never transferred to the 
Human 3pe;cies, where ;t \wuld b^ 
equally appliq^le. Jt is certain,, that 
notwithAanding our pipniifcuous Maxr 
xiages, .mai;iy fa^ulies are .diftinguiflied 
by pecyliar circumftances in their 
xharadter, XWs Family Charafter, 
like a Family Fai;e, ^tU pftei;! be loljb 
in one generation and appear again ii^ 
the fucceeding. Without doubt, Edur 
cation. Habit, and Emulation, may 
contribute greatly in many cafes to pre^ 
ferve it, but it will be generally found, 
that, independent of thefe, Nature bos 
Xlamped an original imprefiion on cer.^ 
lain Minds., which Education may 
greatly alter or efface, but feldom fo 
entirely as to prevent its traces frora 

C 3 being 



being feen by an accurate obfervcr. Mow 
\a certain charafter or conftitution of 
Mind can be tranfmitted from a Parent 
to a Child, is a queftion of more dif-. 
ficulty than importance. It is indeed 
equally difficult to account for the ex-i 
ternil refemblance of features, or for 
bodily difeafcs being tranfmitted from a 
Parent to a Child. But we never dreatn 
of a difficulty in explaining any appear- 
ance of Nature, which is exhibited to 
us every day.— A proper attention to 
this fubjeft would enable us to imprpve 
not only the confutations, but the 
characters of our pollerity. Yet we 
everyday fee very fenfible people, who 
are anxioufly attentive to preferve or imr 
prove the breed of their Horfes, taint-? 
ing the blood of their Children, and en- 
tailing on them, not only the moft loath - 
iome difeafes of the Body, but madnefs, 
folly, and the nioft unworthy difpofir 

tionsj^ 
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tions, and this too when they cannot 
plead being Simulated by neceflky; or 
impelled by paffion. 

We (hall now propeed to enquire 
more particmariy ipto $he comparative 
ftate of Mankijid .a^d the inferior Ahir 
mals. 

By the mofl. j^curate calcylafbn, one 
half of IVIankind die under weight years 
of age. As this mortality is greateft 
among the moft luxurious part oi Man- 
kind, and gradually decreafes in proif 
portion as the di^t becomes fimpicr, 
|he exercife more frequent, axid the 
general method of living more hardy, 
and as it doth not take place among 
wild Animals, the general foundations 
.of it are fufficieutly pointed out, The 
extraordinary havock made by difeafes 
among Children, is owing to the un- 
natural treatment they meet with, 
^hich is ill fuited . to the Angular deli- 

C 4 ^^ J 
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caq^ of their tender frames. TTieip 
own Inflin6ts, and the condud of Na- 
ture in rearing other Animals, are never 
attended to, and they are incapable of 
helping themfelves. When they are 
ferther advanced in life, the voice of 
Nature becomes too loud to be ftifled, 
and then, in (pite of the influence of 
corrupted and adventitious tafte, will be 
obeyed. 

Though it is a masim univerfally 
allowed, that a multitude of inhabitants 
is the firmeft fupport of a ftatCj yet the 
extiaoidinary mortality among ChUdren 
has been little attended to by Men of 
public Ipirit. It is thought a natural 
evil, and therefore is fubmitted to 
without examination *. But the im- 

portance 

* Thu$ the lofs of a thoufand men in an en- 
gagement arouzes the public attention, and the 
feyercft fcrutinjr is made into the caufe of it, 

« 

while 



portance of the queftion will juftify ^ 
more particular enquiry, whether the 
evil be really natui^ and unavoidable. 

It is an unpopular attempt to attack 
prejudices eflabliftied by time and ha- 
t)it, and fecured by the corruptions of 

■ 

while thp lois of thpce that number by ficknef§ 
paifes unregarded: yet the latter calamity is by 
far the moft grievous, whether we regard the 
State, or the melancholy fate of the unhappy' 
fufFerers; and therefore calls more loudly for a 
Public Enquiry. Perhaps in the one cafe the 
lofs was inevitable, and might lead to vi6lory; 
the men faced ilanger with intrepidity, full of the 
hopes of conqueft if they furvived, or of dying* 
honourably in the caufe of their country. Per- 
haps in the other ctfe the evil, by proper ma- 
nagement, might have been prevented : the me^ 
perifhed without being able to make any eflfort 
for their prefervation ; they faw the gradual ap- 
proaches of death in all its t^ors, and fell un- 
lamented, and unfupported by that military ardor 
and thirft of glory which enable them to defpife it 
^p the field. 

luxuriox}^ 
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luxurious life. It is equally unplealant 
to attempt the reformation of abufes, 
without the leaft profpedt of fucqefs. 
Yet there is a fecret pleafure in plead- 
ing the caufe of humanity and helplefs 
innocence. 

Many rcafons 'have been afljgned, 
^vhy the (late of Infancy is the moft 
Cckly i and why fo great a proportion 
of the Human Species is cut off at that 
early period. P^yficians have infifted 
largely on the unavoidable dangers arif- 
ing from the fudden and total change 
of the animal CEconomy of I^ifants, that 
commences' immediately upon the Birth ; 
and on the dangers arifing from the freq 
admlffion of the external air to their 
bodies at that time. They have expa- 
tiated on the high degree of irritability 
of their Nervous Syftepi, the delicacy 
of their whole frame, aad the acefcency 
pi their food. A little refleftion, how- 
ever^ 
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ever, may (hew us, that this account rf 
the matter, tho* plaufible at firft view, 
is npt fatisfaftory. This fingle confidcr 
ration refutes it, That all thefe alledged 
caufes of the ficklinefs of Infants arc 
not peculiar to the Human Species, but 
Are found among many other Animals, 
without being attended with fuch efr 
fefts 'y that the difeafes, moft fatal to 
Children, are not found among the 
Savage part of Mankind ; and that they 
prevail, in exadt proportion to the pro- 
grefs of Effeminacy and Luxury; and 
in proportion as people forfake the plain 
didtates, of Inftinft and Nature, to fol-r 
Jow the Light of what they are pleafed 
to call Reafon. 

There is, in truth, a greater luxuri- 
ancy of Life and* Health in Infancy, 
than ij;i any other period of Life. In- 
fants, we acknowledge, are more dcli- 
4»tely fenfible to Jnjury, than thofe 

advanced 



ndvanced in Life; but, to compenfatf 
fhis, their Fibres and Veflels are more 
capable of Diftenfion, their whole Syf- 
fern is more flexible, their Fluids arc 
lefs acrid, and lefs difpofed to Putref- 
cence; they bear all Evacuations more 
jc^fily, except that of blood, and, which 
is an important circumftance in their fa- * 
your, they never fufFer from the terrors 
of a diftradted Imagination. Their Spi- 
rits are lively and equal; they quickly 
forget their pafl Sufferings, and never 
anticipate the future. In confequence 
of thefe advantages, Cliildren recover 
from difeafes, under fuch unfavourable 
iymptoms as are never furvived by 
Adults. If they wafte more quickly 
vnder ficknefs, their recovery from it 
is quick in proportion; and generally 
more compleat than in older people ; as 
jdifeafes feldom leave thofe baneful effeds 
jon their Qonftitutions fo frequent in 

Jhof^ 
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.rfiofe of 'Adults. In flibft, a Phyficiah 
t)ught fcarce ever to defpair of a Child's 
Life, wWle it continues to breathe. 

Every other Anintal brings forth iti 
young withotrt any affiftancej but Wc 
judge Nature infufficient for. that work; 
and think' a Midwife underftands it 
better. — What numbefs of Infants as 
well as of Mothers are deftroyed by the' 
prepofterous management of thefe Artiftsr 
is well known to all who have enquired 
into this matter. The moft knowing 
and fuccefsful praftitioner?, if they artf 
candid, will own, that in common and. 
nafiiral cafes. Nature is entirely fufhcient, 
land that their bufinefs is only to aflift her 
efforts in cafe of weaknefs of the Mother, 
or an unnatural pofition of the Child. 

As foot! as an Infant comes into the 
world, our firft care is to cram it with 
phyfic. — There is a glareous liquor con- 
tained in the bowels of Infants and many 

other 
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bthcr Animals when they are borii^ 
Which it is neceflary to carry off. The 
medicine which Nature has prepared fol^ 
the purpofe is the Mother's firft milk;. 
This indeed anfwers the end very effec- 
tually; but we think fome drug Forced 
down the Child's throat will do it much 
better. The compofition of ^ this varies 
according to the fancy of the good Wo- 
man who prefides at the birth.^ — It de- 
ferves to be remarked, when we are on 
this fubjeft, that calveSj which are the 
only Animals generally taken under our 
jpeculiar care in thefe circumftances, are 
treated in the fame manner. They have 
the fame fort of phyfic adminiftered to 
them, and often with the fame fuccefs; 
many of them dying under the operation^ 
or of its confequences : and we have the 
greateft reafon to think that more of this 
Ipecies of Animals die at this period^ 
tlian of all the other fpecies of Animals 

w^ 



'We fee in thefc circumftanccs, put toge- 
then, our own only excepted. 

Notwithftanding the many moving 
calls of natural Inftinft in the Child to 
fiick the Mother's breaft, yet the ufual 
praftke has been, obftinately to deny 
that indulgence till the third day after 
the bifth^ By this time the fappreffion 
of the natural evacuation of the milk,- 
tifually bringing on a fever, the confe- 
quence proves often fatal to the Mother, 
t>r puts it out of her power to fuckle her 
Child at that time. The fudden fwel- 
Kng of the breads, which commonly 
happens about the third day, is another 
bad, confequence of this delay. When 
the breads bdcome thus fuddenly and 
greatly diftended, a Child is not only ut- 
terly unable to fcck, but, by its cries' 
and ftruggling, fatigues and heats, both 
itfelf and the Mother. This is another 
frequent Caufe, which prevents nurfing. 

— Wc- 
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•^^We muft obfervfe here, to the hdnow 
of the gentlemen who had the care of 
the lying-in hofpital in London, that 
they were the firft who, in this inftance^ 
brought us back to Nature and common 
fenfe ; and by this means have preferyed 
the lives of thoufands of their fellow- 
creatures. They ordered the Children 
to be put to the Mother's breaft as foon 
as they (hewed a defire for it, which was 
generally within ten or twelve hours af- 
ter the birth. This rendered the ufual 
dofe of phyfic unneceflary, the milk- 
fever was prevented, the milk flowed 
gradually and eafily into the breafts, 
which before were apparently empty^ 
and things went fmoothly on In the na- 
tural way. We are forry however to 
obferve, th^t this praftice is not likely to 
become foon general. Phyficians do not 
concern" themfelves with fubjefts of this 
kind, nor with the regimen of Mankind^ 
. . ' unlcfe 



ualefs their advk» is partkuUi^ly a&ed. 
Tb^fe mattjers s^ founded qn ^ablKh^- 
cd cuftpms. a^. prejudice^ which it 
i^ difficult to conquer, and dangerous 
to a.ttacki nor will it ever be atti^mpted 
by Men who de{)^d q» the favor ax^dr 
caprice of th^. woijd for their iiubiiAence,^ 
and who find i$ their intercfl rather to 
footh prejudices than to oppofe th^m. 
If a Mother therefore is determined not 
to nurfe her own Infent, (h^ fhould, fop 
her own fake, fuckle it at lead three of 
{qw weeks, and then wean it by degrees 
ffom her own breaft In this way the^ 
mor^ immediate danger ariiing from re^t 
pc^g the milk>, is prevented 

Whea a Motter does not nurfe her 
own Infantf fl^^ does open violence to 
Natwe j, a vipkiice unknown, among aU 
the ii^rior Anii^als, whom Nature in- 
tended to fuckle their young: unknown 
gmpng the moft barbarous natipns^ and 

J) equally 
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equally unknown among the moft po- 
lifhed, in the pureft ages- of Greece and 
Rome. The fudden check given to the 
great natural evacuation of Milk, at a 
time when her weakly ftate renders her 
unable to fuftjun fo violent- a (hock, is 
often of the worft confequence to her- 
felf; and the lofs to the Child is much 
greater than is commonly apprehended. 
A Woman in this cafe runs an imme- 
diate rilk of her life by a milk-fever, 
befides the danger of fwelling and im- 
poftumes of the breaft, and fuch ob- 
ftrudions in them as often lay the foun- 
dation of a future cancer. — Of 4,400 
Women in the lying-in holpital, only 
four had milk fores, and thefe had either 
no nipples, or former fore breads *• 

Some Women indeed have it not in 
their power to nurfe their Children, for 

♦ Nclfoiu 

'" want 
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ipvant of milk ; and fometimes it is equal- 
ly improper for the Mother and the Child, 
on account of fome particular diforder 
which the Mother labours under. But 
this is very feldom the cafe. On- the 
contrary, there are many diforder^ inci- 
dent to Women, of which nurling is the 
moft effectual cur^; and delicate con- 
ftitutions are generally ftrengthened by 
it. In proof of this we may obferve, 
that while a Mother nuries her Child, 
her complexion becomes clearer and 
more blooming, her fpirits are more 
uniformly chearful, her appetite is bet- 
ter, and her general habit of body fuller 
and ftronger. And it is particularly 
worthy of bbfervation, that fewer Wo- 
xnen die while they are nurfing than at 
any eqtial period of their lives, if we 
except the time of pregnancy, during 
which it is unufual for a Woman to die 

D ^ of 
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oi any difeafe, uij^fe occs^oiiftd by foaa^ 
violent eafternjfel iiyqry. 

Another gres^t inconveuiency attend-r 
kg the negled of nurfiiig, is the de-? 
p/iving Women of th^t interval pf ict 
fpite and e^fe which Nature int^ded 
for thwi between ChUdrbe^ringa, A 
Woman who does nojt nurfe, has natut 
laUy a ChUd every y^arj this quickly 
exhaufts the conftituUon^^ aad Iprings on 
the infiraiities; of old-age before th^i? 
tinae * and as, this negfed is nioft fee? 
quent among Women of fsJObion, the, dfir 
licacy of their conftitutioAs i^ particu? 
Jarly unabJe to fuftain fu^h a Yiple{ice 
X9 Nature, A Woman wh^ .nyrfes her 
Child, has an interval of a )rear and a 
half or two years betwi^^t her Cbildrea, 
in which the conftitution h^s tiffi^ to rer 
pover its vigour *. 

f Wben the n§|uial evacuation of n^llk from 
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We hi4y i«:lt6n, ambrig tht dffad^rt- 
ages confeqiiftHt dn thfe tie^eft of mirf- 
ttgj the Molhfer^s Kfeirig deprived bjf a 
^ety hi^ {)Ieaftirei 6f thfe ttioft tehdS'r 
ind ehdearihg kirij, which retriarkabiy 
Irengthehs htt attachment to the IttFaht- 
It is not heccffary here to fehqiiire mtb 
the caufe of this particulir affeftioh 
^hich i Mother feels fer th(! Child ftife 
has fuckledj fiiperiof to that Which (he 
feels fdr a Child futkled by a ttrahger; 
but the fea itfclf is indifi^litable. 

It i^ hot efcfy to feftitnak M iiijlilry 
Chlldtcn fuMti by being deptiviid df 
their iiatiiral nottriftimfetitj ahdj inftead 
ot" it^ beiiig fuckled by thle; rtiilk oF Wo- 
ftieii of different ages and cdnffitutiom 
from thdt Mother, thus far li cdf- 

the breails is fuppre(Ibd» it itnde^ the difchaif e 
of the Lochia more copious, and of longer dura- 
ttotx than Natifire iiitended^ which is a irequ^t 
foutce 6f tHi ntfor albti^; 

D 3 tain^ 
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tain, that a greater number of thofe 
Children die who are nurfed by ftrangers, 
than of thofe who are fuckled by their 
own Mothers. This is partly owing 
however to the want of that care and 
attention with the helplefs ftate of In- 
fancy fo much requires, and which the 
anxious afFedtion of a Mother can alone 
fupply. Indeed if it was not that Nurfes 
naturally contrad a large portion of the 
inftinftive fondnefs of a Mother, for 
the Infants they fuckle, many more of 
them would perifh by want of care. But 
it ftiould be obferved, that this acquired 
attachment cannot reafonably be expell- 
ed among J^urfes, in large cities. The 
fame perverfion of Nature and manners 
which prevails there among Women of 
fafhion, and makes them decline this 
•duty, extends equally to thofe of lower 
rank: -arid it caiinot be fuppofed that 
what the call of Nature, not to fpeak of 

love 
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ioVe for the hulband, is unable to effee* 
tuate in the Mothef , will be found in a 
hireling, who for a little money tufns 
her own Infant Out of doors* But tho* 
it is true that a Nurfe may acquire by 
degrees the folicitude and tendernefs of 
a Mother, yet as this takes place flowly^ 
and only in proportion as habit takes the 
place of Nature, the negleded * Child 
may perifli in the mean time* There 
refults even from this poffible advantage, 
an inconvenience which is itfelf fiifficient 
to deter a Woman of any fenfibility from 
permitting her Infant to be fuckled by 
another : and this is, to have a ftranger 
partaking with, or rather alienatii^ from 
her the rights of a Mother; to fee her 
Child love another Woman as well, ot 
better than herfelf; to perceive the af- 
fedion it ret^ns for its natural parent a 
matter of favour, and that of its adopted 
one a duty : for is not the attachment of 

D 4 the 
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Cdttfcquences of indigeftion. It is pro* 
per to wean Children by degrees, and 
to make this and eVery fubfequent alte* 
ration in their diet as gradual as pofS-» 
ble, becaufe too fudden tranfitions in 
this refpedt are often attended with the 
worft confequences* 

While an Infant is fed by the Mo-' 
ther*s milk alone, it may be allowed to 
fuck as often as it pleafes. It is then 
under the peculiar protedtion of Na- 
ture, who will not negleft her charge j 
and in this cafe has wifely provided 
againft any inconvenience that may arife 
from the ftomach being overcharged 
with too much milk, by making the 
Child throw up the fuperfluous quan- 
tity; which it does without ficknefe or 
ftraining. 

If a Mother cannot or will not fuckle 
her own Child, it fhould be given to ^ 
Nurfe newly delivered, whofe conftitu- 

tion 
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tion botK of body and of mind refem- 
bles the Mother's as nearly as poffible* 
provided that conftitution be a good one. 
The Nurfe fliould continue to live in 
every refpeft as ftie has beeh accuftomed 
to do. A tranfition from a plain diet 
confifting moftly of vegetables, from ^ 
pure air and daily exercife, if not hard 
labour, to a full diet of animal food, 
fermented liquor, the clofe air of a town, . 
and a total want of exercife, cannot fail 
to affed the health both of the Nurfe 
and the Child. 

The attempt to bring up an Infant 
entirely by the ipoon is offering fuch a 
violence to Nature, as nothing but the 
moft extreme neceffity can juftify. If 
a Child was to be nouriftied in this way, 
even by its Mother's milk alone, it 
would not anfwer. The adion of fuck- 
ing, like that of chewing, occafions the 
fecretion of a liquor in the Child's 

month. 
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^(lath, which beii^ intttn^tely ihkdj 
with the milk^ makes it fit eafy up^^ 
and {H-operly digeft in the ftonfiath^ 

Befides thefe^ therd ait t>tbl^ dirctufn- 
ftanceS in the tearing of Ghiidr^n^ ill 
which, We ap^helid^ neither Inftin€t 
Bor the Analogy of Nature is prttpcrijf 
tegarded* 

All young Animals ndturally delist 
in the open air, and in petpetiial rtiotion 9 
But we fignify our difapptobaicion of 
this intention of Nature^ by c^Miaiiig 
our Infents moftly within dodrs^ Wld 
fwathing them froih the tith^ they aref 
borti as tightly as poffiblc.-'-^Tbus l«^- 
tural Inftindt appears very ftrdng when 
we fee a Child releafed from its conftne* 
tnent» in the iho^t interval betwete pilU^ 
ing off its day clo^ths^ and fwathing 
it again before it is put tb fldep. The 
evident tokens of delight which fbe lit^ 
tie creature (hews in recovering tlie 6m 
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v^b of H^ Hint)s, aftd tto ftfong rcluc- 
tftiwe it difcpve^ tQ be again rpmitted 
tQ its bPndaget OPe (hould im^nc 
W^^ ftfiHe ft CQftYw^ioix of the cruelty 
dftd 3fefurdity of thU praQ:icei Into the 
moft ftupwJ of Maokied. This con. 
fmtmi^U Bo);!, m g^oer^U are fooner 
rt^ij^ frgim ; but thie &icer part of the 
Specif^ fu^er it, in fome degree, during 

life. 

SdiQ^ pation^ have fancied that Na^ 

tff^ did n^ give a good fh^xe ta th^ 

l^?adjL aild thQl^bt it would be better to 

fjio^ld it into the form (rf a fugax-laaf. 

%he CfeiiPefe think ^ Woman's foot 

Sf^licjli^ Haivifoiner, if fqueezed into ^ 

ti^rdi pArt o/ its. natural fize. Some ^ 

fi^Qj^ iMtioos have a lUsie qvarrel witk 

tUo Hxapo. of the nofe, which thoy think 

ought to he kid as flat as. poflQihltt with 

tfe?. f^ce. Wo laugh at the folly and 

m^ (t^QCked with the eiueky of thefe 

b^ba- 
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barbarians; but think, with equal ab* 
furdity, that the natural fliape of a Wo- 
man's cheft is not fo elegant as we can 
make it by the confinement of Stays. 
— ^The common cfFefts of this pra6tice 
are difofders in the ftomach and ob- 
ftrudlions in the lungs, fipm their not 
having fufficient room" to play, which, 
befides tainting the breath, cuts off 
numbers of young Women by confump- 
tions in the very bloom of life. — ^But 
Nature has fhewn her refentment of this 
praftice in the moft ftriking manner, by 
rendering above half the Women of 
fafliion deformed in fome de^ee or 
other. Deformity is peculiar to the 
civilized part of Mankind, and is al- 
moft always the work of our own hands. 
The Turkifh and Afiatic Women, who 
are diftinguifhed for the elegance of 
their form, and the gracefulnefs of their 
carriage, are accuftomed^ from their In* 

fancy 
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fancy to wear, no drefs but what, h 
perfedly loofe. — The fuperlor ftrength, 
juft proportions, and agility of Savages 
are entirely the effeds of their hardy 
education, of their living moftly abroad 
ih tlie open air, and of their limbs never 
having fuffered any confinement. — The 
Siamcfe, Japoriefe, Indians, Negroes, 
Savages of. Canada, Virginia, Brazil, 
and moft of the inhabitants of South 
America, do not fwathe their Children, 
but lay them in a kind of large cradle 
lined and covered with ikins or furs. 
Here they have the free ufe of their 
limbs ; which they improve fo well, that 
in two or three months they crawl about 
on tlicu: hands and knees, and in lefs 
than a year walk without any affiftancc. 
Where Children are fwathed, or fo 
clofely pinioned down in their cradles, 
that they cannot move, the * impulfivc 

^ RQulIeau. 
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force of the internal parts of the bodj? 
difpofed to incrcafe, finds an infinr- 
mountable obftacle to the movements 
required to accelerate their growth. 
The Infant is continually making fruit- 
kfs efforts j which wafte its powers oi 
fetard their progrefs. It is fcarcely 
poiTible to fwathe Children in fuch ^ 
manner as not to give them fome pain ^ 
and the conftarit end^vour tc> lelievt 
themfelves from an uneafy pofture^ is 
a Sequent caufe of deformity, When 
the fwathing is tight, it impede^ th^ 
breathing, and the free circulatioa of 
the blood, difturbs the natuml fecoe- 
tions, and diforders the conilitution in 
a variety of ways. If an Infant is 
pinioned down in its cradle in fuch a 
manner as to prevent the fuperfluoys 
humour fecreted in the mouth from be? 
ing freely difcbarged, it mufl fall dowj^ 
into the flomachs wUere it occafions 

yariovisi 
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various diforders, efpecialiy in time of 
teething, when there is always a very 
gre^ fecretion of this fluid i Another 
iricoiivenience which attends this un- 
natural confinement of Children, is the 
keeping them from their natural adion 
and exercife, which both retards their . 
growth, and diminiflies the ftrength of 
their bodies. It is pretended that Chil- 
dren left thus at liberty, would often 
throw themfelves into vpofhires de- 
ftmftive of the perfedt confontiation of 
their body* But if a Child ever gets 
into a wfoi^ fituation, the uneafinefs it 
feels (bon induces it to change its pof- 
tur e. Befides, in thofe countries , where 
no fuch precautions arc taien, the 
Children are all robufl and . well pro^* 
portioned. It is likewife faid, that if' 
Children were left to th6 free ufe of their 
limbs, their reftleflhefs would fut^edk 
them to many external injuries; but 
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tho' they arc * hcavyi. they are propor- 
tionably feebler, and- cannot move with 
fufficient force to hurt themfclves. The 
true- faurcei however,, of that wtetched . 
ilavery/ tor which theyj are condemned is 
this; an Infant whofc limbs are at 
liberty miift be- conflantly. watched, but 
when it is faft bound, it requires littlr 
attehdance from its Nurfe, and may be 
thrown into any corner. 

It is ^f the utmofl confequence to the 
health o£: Infants,, to keep> them pcr- 
fetSUy clean and; fweet. The; inhabit 
tantfe' of the *f Eaftem; countries, parti^^ 
culariy Tuilcey and* tl>e natives of' 
Artierica, are extremely attentive to Ais 
aFticle, The confined drcfr of our In- 
fants renders a great degree of atten- 
tion toi clcanlinefs peeuiiarijr necofiarf^- 
.The clofb application of any thing; 
acrid to* the delicate a^id fenfihld. fkin: of 

• an 
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in tiilaiit, ^vies a very %eedy; irritatio;Ti 
an4 is one of the niofl fr^uent cauies ol^ 
Children's crying. 

Children when very youi^ never. c;ry. 
but from, pain dv ficknefs, and tbercr 
fore the caufe of their diftrefs fhoiijd bd 
iaccuiiately enquired into. If it is al- 
lowed id coiitiiiiie, it diftiirbs aU the 
animal filn&idns, elpecially the digeC- 
tive powers ; and from the difoiders of 
thefe itioft of the difeafes incident to 
children proceed. The cries of an In- 
fant are the voice of Nature fuppUcat- 
ing relief. It can exprefe its wants, bjs 
ifiO other language; Inftead of hearken- 
kg to this voiccj we often ftifle it, by 
putting the little wretch into a cradte» 
ivhcre thfe noife and' ^aolent motion con- 
ibund all itSi jfehfes, and extingu^fi) aU 
feelings of pain in a forced and uniiatumt 
iieep. Sometingi^ they art aUowod t0 
cry till their fttength is exbaufted; But 

E 2 their 
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their violent ftruggles to get relief, and 
the J^itations of their paffions, equally 
diforder their conftitutions ; and when 
a Child's firft fenfations partake fo much 
of pain and diftrefs, and wheji the tur- 
bulent paffions are fo early awaked and 
cxercifed, there is fome reafon to fuf- 
peft they may have an influence on the 
future temper. 

Children require a great deal of fleep, 
particularly in early infancy, nor (hould 
it ever 'be denied them. If they are 
allowed to be in conftant motion when 
they are awake, which they always 
choofe to be, there will be no occlfion 
for rocking them in a cradle : but the 
fleep which is forced, by exhaufted 
Nature finking to reft after fevere fits 
of crying, is often too long and too 
prpfound. Rocking in cradles is im- 
proper in every refpeft, from the con- 
finement they occafion, from their over- 

. - heating 
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heating Infants, from thek difordering 
the digeftion of .their food, and from 
their procuring an unnatural and forced 
lleep. 

As Children naturally turn their eyes 
to the light, their beds or cradles ihould 
be lighted from the {ett, in fuch a way 
as that both eyes may be equally ex;- 
pofed to it. ]f the light is on one fide, 
the eye that is moft frequently diredted 
. to it will become ftrongeft. This is like- 
wife a frequent caufe of fquinting *. 

The mifmanagement of Children is 
principally owing to over-feeding, over- 
clothing, want of exercife, and of frefti 
• air-f. Though, as was before pbfervcd, 
. a young Child never cries but from pain 
or ficknefs, yet the univerfal remedy 
abfurdly applied for all its diftreffes, is 

• Buffbn/ 
• f Sec a very fpiritcd and judicious eflky on 
aurling, by Dr. Cadogan. 

E 3 giving 



giving it fomcthing to es^t or to drink, 6i 
rocking it in a cradle. If the wants and 
motions of a ^hild are attended to, it 
will be found to fhew feveral figns gf 
defiring food before it cri6s for it, the 
firft fenfations of hunger never being 
"attended with pain. Indeed th^fe figAs 
'are feldom obferved, becayfe ChUdwia 
"are feldom fiifFered to be hungry. If 
they were regularly ifed only thrice a day, 
•^t ftd*ed intervals, after they are wfeto- 
cd, llie fignals of Returning hunj^ 
wouW be as intelligibfe as if thfey (jpi6ke\ 
-l)ut while they are <*ratfimed !wilh ^(bixie 
'trafli every hour, the calls of ^ttwal 
rftppiBtite can never be hear^. thUt 
-food fliduld be fiifiple, ihd <5f e^'.di- 
:^eftion, and fhould neyer be t^ken hdt: 
?^ter they are weaned, t^l they are three 
years old, it fhould confift of plain milk, 
.panada, well-fermented bread, barley- 
meal porridges, and at dinner plain 

light 



.ii^t Sbroth-wd&^'^bftrl^ or rj-ifc^ . /All 

Jdodsof fp^fjjy ^d^iogs,. cwMtorrfj, r&c. 

awhere the .^hiefj ingredients jare ):unfer- 

. oaeixted. :floui:, !^gg^» .iand.ihhttpri 4to* 

-genftradly i thought, fo be Ugkt, cifia vmuoh 

rhcavicr* on fchc.ilwjpaadirithauimawyiiin^ls 

iofianuiial food. Fecaieiitcd^liqiqDr$>«f 

-every /kind, . ami rail ^Hxt 6f > ffHceneSt 

aie impr^^r. Xhey ^givie:>di ftiomlas 

to the digeftwe.pQwers, wl:|ich'ltbqrxlo 

.not ^:equlre, arid, .•A)y cxciting>a:falfciap- 

^petite, are often i:he:<2a.u£bjQf.lh9irrb(&iiig 

overchaiged, Their jdnnk lihould i$ 

:pure<waten IThe quantitpof Oiildisd^s 

'£ood- {hould be regulated by IhetPuap* 

jpetite; and :as they /ahuays .ieat wilih 

Tome .e^ernefij fioil as ) muoL • cas ^ tfady 

jjought, ■ wbenevieF ithat :eagern$rsl <ieaies, 

vtheir.fiDod fhoiMJx^' ioawnaii^ 

^ir>he ifutt&ice of ::putt ing ixmny ( clotltts 
-do QiihiBra,:iii^iuIging4h^m'^i|i -^^ 
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over th^ fire, fleeping in fmall and waitn 
rooms, and prefervlftg; thtm from being 
expofed to the. various inclemencies ^( 
the weather, relaxes their bodies, and 
enervates their minds. If Children, to- 
gether with fuch an effeminate education 
are. pampered with animal food, rich 
fauces, and fuch other diet as over- 
cha^s their digeftive powers,^ they be- 
come iickly as well as weak. 

It is a general error, that a newrbom 
Infant cannot be kept too warm*. ^ From 
this unfortunate prejudice, a healthy 
Child is foon made fo tender, that it 
cannot: bear the frefh air without catch^ 
ing cold. A Child can neither be kept 
too cool, nor too loofe in its drefs. It 
wants lefs clothing, in proportion, than 
z, grown perfon, becaufe it is naturally 
warmer; at leaft more uniformly and 
equally warm. This is univerfal among 
all animals* There are numberlefs in- 

ftange& 
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iUnces of Infants^ expofed and deferted^ 
that have lived'Tevcral days, in fuch fe- 
vere weather as would have killed moft 
adults* Many of the difeafcs iocident 
to new-born Infants, and to Lying-in 
Women, arife from the hot regimen to 
which they are fubjcded. It is g^eraliy 
thought neceflary to Keep Lying-in Wo- 
men in a conftant, ej^torted Sweat, by 
4:onfining them for feveral days dofcly to 
bed, in warm rooms, where great caxc 
is taken to exclude the frell^ air; by 
giving them all their drink wann, and 
obliging them to take down a larger 
quantity of it than their thirft demands. 
If all thefe methods prove infufficient to 
force out the defired Sweat, the affiftancc 
of fudorifie medicines, fometimes of the 
heating kind, is called in. There is the 
^eateft reafon to believe, that the whole 
of this artificial fyftem of man^ement 
is highly pernicious. It is contrary to 

the 
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the Analogy of Nature ^amongall other 
-Animals, and among tlie uncultivated 
part of the human fpecies, who, unlefs 
in fome very extraordinary cafes, reco- 
ver eafily and fpeedily, after bringing 
forth their young, without » requiring to 
be kept warmer than ufual. The fre- 
quent deaths, and i he flow and difficult 
recoveries of Women after Child-birth, 
(hew plainly that there is an error fome- 
where. It is the • reftige of ignorance, 
or the blindnefs of prejudice, to fay, that 
thefe evils are natural and unavoidable. 
The Conftitution of a Lvino-in Woman 
is indeed 'naturally more irritable than 
ufual, but this irritability is much in- 
creafed by a hot regimen, and by keep- 
ing her conftantly diflblved in Sweats: 
the efFeft of which is, to weaken her Co 
much, that the leaft application of ex- 
ternal cold often produces the moft xian- 
gerous confequences. This is confider-r 

ed 
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visSi as 'an ^ditilmal reafbn ifor l:eepii% 
ithe ajnhaj^y 'W^oman ilill :w4nnBr. it 
-igefiefilly hiji^ens, that a woman, for 
'fi«ne dajrs rfter her delivery, has a con- 
iftftnt Moifttjre on her ikini; this natu- 
itd* Mdifture 5S'mofteffe6hialiy promoted 
•fcy .keeping bar is cool as in her ufiial 
4xeatth. If the heat is itidreafed, inftead 
uof this ialutary perfpiration, >a :'Fevcr is 
cptobabiy.'Jpwdto^ed, which eithfer fup- 
-|>reffes- it' entirely, or is attended with a 
pir^fufe It^quitt^;^ 'Svreat ; and isftea, 
in ' conftquence of ^^fudi Sv^eat, with ■ a 
'Miliary JEruption, By anotlier fatal er- 
ror, in miftflking an Effbft fora Caufe, 
4his Miliary Eruption is confidfered as a 
critical « and highly l^utary tr^nilation 
'-of fotne ima^aVy i-norbid matter to the 
-Skia; twluch Ottght to be promoted, by 
-^ warm regimen and iiidorific me.dicines. 
Thus, by leaving the plain road of Na- 
•$ure and commcm 'Sehfe, -peopk involve 

them- 
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tbcmfelvcs in a labyrinth of errors, and 
fancy they are curing Difeafes, when, in 
truth, they are creating them. It is a 
certain faft, however ftrange it may ap- 
pear, that in a well-regulated Lying-in 
Hofpital, Women recover fooner, and 
are fubjeded to' fewer accidents after 
Child-birth, notwithftanding the una- 
voidable expofure to more light and 
noife, than Ladies o^ Falhion, who arc 
thought to poflefs every poffible^ con- 
veniency, in their own , houfes. The 
reafon is obvious : In fuch an Hofpital, 
the Women lie in a largie ward, kept cool 
and well ventilated, and under the di- 
reftlon and abfohite government of a 
Phyfician, who is not fettered by other 
people*s prejudices, but feels himfelf at 
full liberty to aft according to the dic- 
tates of his own Underftanding and Ex^ 
perience. 

But we return to our Subjeft.— Chil- 
dren 
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dren (hould have, no (hoes or {lockings, 
at leaft till tHey are able to run abroad. 
iTiey would ftand firmer, learn to walk 
fcx)ner, and Have their limbs better pro- 
portioned, if they were never cramped 
with ligatures of any kind. Befides, 
ftockings are a very uncleanly piece of 
drefs, and always keep an Infant's legs 
cold and wet, if tliey are not (liifted al- 
moft every hour. 

The aftive principle is fo vigorous 
atid overflowing in a Child, that it loves 
to be in perpetual motion itfelf, and to 
have every objeft around it in motion, 
This exuberant adtivity is given it for 
the wifeft purpofes ; as it has more to do 
and more to learn in the firft three years 
of its life, than it has iit thirty years 
of any future period of it. But that 
lively and refllefs fpirit, which in infancy 
feemed to animate every thing around it, 
gradually contradts itfelf, as the Child 

advances 



itdvatipcs in- Life,^ mature - reqtiiriiig . ijf^^ 
oK>re motion than is . necefl^ry fp£ it$, 
prcfcrvation, and links at hft into thai- 
calm and flillnds whkh dof^ the latter 
days of human.life; v 

We (hould freely iridqlge this aftinftiv 
fpirit and. the reftlefs cprioCtJr o£ Chil- 
dren, by allowing them ta hjove about. 
at their plcaftire^ This exerclfe gjxycs, 
ftrength and agility to their limjbs. atid 
vigour to thfeir coniiittition^ They 
ihould be ajilowecl and eve^ encoura^ct 
to handle objefts frofaii their earliefl: inr. 
fancyj and be fufFered to afproacli 
thenl as ibon as they are able to. movej 
on their hands and knees. It is only by 
touch that We acquire juft ideas. o£ tbdr- 
figure and fit nation of bodies, aad th/ere^. 
fore we cannot be too early accuftomei 
to examine by this fenfe every vifibljgi 
body within our reach. All thefe pur- 
t)ores> however, are fruftrated by I<v^. 
H fants 



tants being confined in their . Nurfes' 
arms till they are able to walk alone* 
This confinement is likewife very apt to; 
give a twift to their Ihape, if the Nurfc 
is' not particularly careful to carry them 
aJternately in both arms, tho' this twiit 
may not appear for many years after. 
But a ftiU more important injury may be 
done to them by this pradice, fo uni- 
verfal among thofe of better rank; the 
injury arifing from their having too. 
much or too little exercife, or from its 
being given them at an improper time- 
If a Child is fufFered to move about at 
its pleafure, like any other young ani- 
mal, from the time: it is two or three 
months old, unerring Inftiildl will dired: 
it to take precifely the Quantity of Ex- 
ercife, and to take it at the precife times 
which are mod proper. But if it is 
carried always in a Nurfe's. arms> thefe 
important circumftaaces mufi: be regu-* 

lated 
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ktcd by her peculiar temper or capricej 
It iscafy toforefee fome of the numcroiis 
inconveniences that muft arife from 
this. 

Neither ought Children to be affifted^ 
in their learning to walk, by leading- 
brings. The only ufe of thefe is td 
feve trouble to Nurfes, whO) by allowing 
the Children to fwing in them, pftert 
hurt their fhape, and retard their pro^ 
grefs in walking. They are lefs fubjeft 
to fall when thev have no fuch artificial 
afTiftance to depend on ; and they can- 
not too early be made fenfible that they 
are never to expcdt a fupport or affift- 
ance In doing any thing which they are 
able to do for themfelves* Wheh In* 
fonts have efcaped from the hands of 
their Nurles and are able to run about 
and fliift for themfelves, they generally da 
well. It is commonly thought that weak- 
ly Children ftiould not be put on their 

legs. 
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tegs^ cfpccisdly if tbey are the lead bent 
or. crooked; but e^pcri^nqe ftiew^ that 
CFOofced' kgs will grow in time ftrong 
aod.'liriit by frequeiit walfeiog, whik 
di&ifermake3 them;worfe and worfe every 
day*- 

Citicij are the graves of the hijman 
fpficies-f. They would perifli in a few 

generations, if they were nqt conftantly 

> • 

recruited from the. country^ The con- 
fiucd» putrid air which moft of their 
inhabitant? broathe, their foul feeding) 
their want erf natural exercife, butj 
above all* . their debauchery, (horte^ 
their live^i ruin their conftitiitionsj and 
{M-oduce a puny and difeafed rage of 
Children^ 

Every circumftance points out the 
country as the proper place for the edu- 
catipn of Children j the purity of th^ 
nir, th^ variety gf ruftic fport$i thf? 

* Cadc^^. f Rpiifleav* 

F plainnefs 
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plainnefs of diet, the fimplicity and in- 
nocence of manners, all concur to re-* 
commend it. Crowding Children to- 
gether in hofpitals is extremely perni- 
cious to their health, both from the 
confinement they are ftabjefted to, and 
from the unwholefome air occafioned 
by a namber of people living in the fanac 
houfe. But it h ftill more perniciovK 
to confine them, before they have at- 
tained their full growth and ftrength, 
to fedentary employments, where they 
breathe a putrid air, and are reftrained 
from the free ufe of their limbs. The 
ufual effeft of this confir^mcnt is, either 
to cut them off early in life, or to ren- 
der their conftitutions weak and fickly. 
The infatiable thirft for money, not only 
hardens the heart againft every lentil- 
• tnent of humanity, but makes Men 
blind to that very intereft which they fo 
anxioufly purfuc. The lame principles 

of 
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of found policy^ which induces them to 
ipare their horfes and cattle^ till they 
arrive at their full fize and vigourj ftiould 
naturally lead them to grant a like rijfpite 
to their children. 

Tho' diet demands the greateft atten- 
tion, in puny eonftitutions, yet it admits 
of a very great latitude in Children 
hardened by exereife and daily ex-' 
pofed to the viciffitudes of the weather; 
It is impoflible to afcertain what the 
human body may be brought to bear, 
if it is gradually inured to the intempe- 
rance of feafons and element Sj to hunger, 
thirfti and fatigue. Before it hath ac- 
quired fettled habits, we may induce 
almoft any we pleafe, without danger; 
when it is once arrived at its full growth 
and confiftence, every material alteration 
is dangerous. B^t the delicacy and 
•luxury of modem education deilroy the 
foundation of this native vigour and flexi- 

F 2 bilitv. 
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bility. Notwithftanding the variety dk 
abfurd and unnatural cuftpms that pre- 
vail among barbarous nations, they are 
not fickly as we ^re, becaufe the hardi- 
nefs of their conftitutions enables them 
to bear all exceffes. The women who 
inhabit the ifthmus of America arc 
plunged in eold water,, along with their 
Infants, immediately after their delivery, 
without any bad confequence. All thofc 
difeafes which arife from catching of cold,. 
or a fudden check given to the perfpira- 
don, are found only among the civi- 
lized part of Mankind. An^old Romaiu 
or an Indian, in the purfuits of war or 
hunting, would plunge into a river 
whilft in a proflife fweat, without fear 
and without danger. A fimilar hardy 
education would make us all equaily 
proof againft the bad effedb of fuck 
accidents.--'The greater care we take 
* to prevent catching cold,^ by the various 

I / CDHj- 
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contrivances of modern luxurf , the more 
we become fubjeded to it. — We can 
guard againft cold only by rendering our- 
felves fuperior to its influence. — There 
is a ftriking proof of this in the vigorous 
conftitutions of Children braced by the 
daily ufe of the cold bath; and ftill a 
jftronger proof, in thofe children who 
are thinly clad, and fufFered to be with- 
out (lockings or fhoes in all feafons and 
weathers^ 

Nature never made any country too 
cold for its own inhabitant5.-^In coki 
climates flie has made exercife and ev 
fatigue habitual to them, not only from 
the neceiEty of their fituation, but from 
choice, their natural diverfions being all 
of the athletic and violent kind. But 
the foftnefs and effeminacy of modern 
manners has both deprived us of our na- 
tural deijpnce againft the difeafes moft 
incident to our own climate, and fub- 

F 3 jeded 
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jefted us to all the inconveniences of a 
warm one, particularly to that debility 
and rriorbid fenfibility of the nervous 
fyftem, which lays the foundation of 
* moft of our difeafcs, and deprives us at 
the fame time of the fpirit and refolution 
to fupport them. 

Moft of thofe Children who die under 
two years of age, are cut off by the con- 
fequences of teething. This is reckoned 
a natural and inevitable evil ; but as all 
other animals, and the uncultivated part 
of Mankind, get their teeth without dan- 
ger, there is reafon to fufpedt this is not 
a natural evil. The procefs of Nature 
in breeding teeth is different from her 
ufual method of operating in the human 
body, which is without pain, and com- 
monly without exciting^any particular 
fenfation. But though cutting of the 
teeth may be naturally attended with 
fome pain, and even a fmall degree of 

feyer^^ 
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fever, yet if a Chiid*s conftitution be 
perfeftly found and vigorous, probably 
neither of thefe would be followed by 
any bad confequence. The irritability 
of the nervous Syftem, and the inflam- 
matory difpofition of the habit at this 
period, are probably owing in a great 
xneafure to too full living, to the confti- 
tution being debilitated by the want of 
proper Exercife, by the want of free 
Expofure to the open Air, and the num- 
berlefs other Effeminacies of modern 
Education. Other animals facilitate the 
cutting of their teeth by gnawing fuch 
bodies as their gums can make fome 
impreffion on. Aji Infant, by the feme 
mechanical Inftinct, begins very early 
to carry every thing to ifs miouth, As 
foon as this indication of Nature is ob- 
(erved, it ftiould be diligently followed, 
by giving the Child fomething to gnaw, 
wliicli is inoffenfive, which is cooling, 

F 4 and 
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and whkh fields' a little ta'the preffurt: 
6( its gums, as liquorke-root, hatd bif* 
ctiit, wax candle, and fuch like. A per* 
feftly hard body, fuch as coral, docs not 
anfwer the purpofe, nor will a Child 
ufe it, when its gums are in the kaft 
pained. 

We cannot help obferving here, the 
very great prejudice which Children of 
better rank often fuftain, by ^ too eariy 
application to different branches of edu» 
Cation. The moft important pofleffioii 
that can be fecured to a Child, is a 
healthy and vigorous conftitution, ^ 
chearful temper, and a good heart. Moft 
fickly Children either die very foon, or 
drag out an , wnhappy life, bufdenfomfc 
to themfelves, and ufelefs to the public. 
There is nothing indeed to hinder a Child 
from acquiring every ufeful branch of 
knowledge, and every elegant accom- 
plilhment fuited to his age, without im- 
' • pairing 
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pairing his conftitution; bttt then thi? 
greateft attention muft be had to the 
Jjbwers of his body and riliild, that they 
neither be allowed to lang^iilh iox want 
of exerdfe, nor be exerted btyond what 
they can bear. Nature brings all hct 
works to perfeftion by a gradual procefs. 
Man, the laft and moft perfed of her 
works beloi!^, arriv:^s at his by a very 
flow procefs. |n the early period of life. 
Nature feems particularly fblicitous to 
increafe and invigorate the bodily pow- 
ers. One of the principal inltruments 
|he ufes for this purppfe is^, that reftleft 
jaAivity which makes a Child delight t<x 
\>t in perpetual tnotion. The faculties^ 
<>f the mind difclofe themfelves in a cpr* 
tain jregular fucceflion. The powers of 
imagination firft begin to appear by all 
pnbounded curiofity, a love pf what is 
great, furprizing, and marvellous, and 
in manv ^afes, of what is ridiculous. 

The 
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The perception of what is beautiful ia 
Nature does pot comip fo early. The 
progrefs of the afFedtions is flower: at 
firft they are mpftly of the felfilh kind, 
but, by degrees, the heart dilates, and 
the focial and ppbUc afFedtioris make 
their appearance. The progrefs of rea- 
fon is extremely flow. In childhood the 
jnind can attend to nothing but what 
keeps its aftive powers in conftant agii- 
tation, nor can it take in all the little 
difcriminating circumftances which arp 
neceflary to the forming a true judg-r 
ment either of perfons or things. Fpr 
this caufe it is very little capable of en^- 
tering into abftradt reafoning of any 
Jchid, till towards the age of manhood. 
It is even long after this period before 
any juftnefs of tafle can be acquired, 
becaufe that requires the moft improved 
ufe of the afFcdions, of the reafoning 
faculty, and of the powers of imagina- 
tion. 
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tion. If this is the order and plan of Na-s 
ture in bringing Man to the perfeftion 
of his kind, it fliould be the bufinefe 
of education religioufly to follow it, to 
affift the fuccefiive openings of the 
human powers, to give them their pro- 
per exercife, but to take care that they 
never be over- chained. If no regard is 
had to this -rule, we may indeed acce- 
lerate the feeming maturity of our fa- 
culties, as we can rear a plant in a hot- 
bed, but we fhall never be able to 
bring them to that full maturity, which 
a more ftrid: attention to Nature would 
have brought them to. This is, how- 
ever, fo little obferved in the education 
of Children of better falhion, that Na- 
ture is, almoft from the beginning, 
thwarted in all her motions. Many 
hours are fpent every day in ftudies 
painfully difagreeable, that give exer- 
cife to no faculty but the memory, and 

only 
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only load it with what will probably 
never turn to either future pkafure or 
utility. Some of the faculties are over- 
ftrained, by putting them upon exer- 
tions difproportioncd to their ftrengthj 
others languifh for want of being ex- 
crcifcd at all. ^o knowledge or inX" 
provcment is here acquired by the free 
;ind fix)ntaneous exertion of the natural 
powers : it is all artificial and forced. 
Thus health is often facrificed, by the 
body being deprived of its rcquilite ex- 
crcife, the temper hurt by frequent con- 
tradiction, and the vigour of the mind 
impaired by unnatural and overftrained 
exertions. The happicft period of Hu- 
man Life, the days of health, chear- 
fulnefs and innocence, on which we 
always rcfled: with pleafure, aot with- 
out fome mixture of regret, are Ipent 
in the midfl of tears, punifhments, and 
flaveryj and this is to anfwer no other 

end 
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tnd but to make a Child a Man fomc 
years before Nature intended he fhduld 
be one. It is not meant here to infl- 
nuate, that Children fliould be left 
to form themfelves without anv dircc- 
tion or afliftance.. On the contrary, 
they, need the moft watchful attention 
from their earlieft infancy, and * often 
eontra^ fuch b^d health, fuch bad 
tempers, and fuch bad habits, before 
they are thought proper fabjefts of 
education, as will remain with them, 
in fpite of all future care, as long as 
they live. We only intended to point 
out the impropriety of precipitating 
education, by forfaking the order in 
which Nature unfolds the human pow.- 
ers, and by facrificing prefent happi- 
nefs to uncertain futurity. There is a 
kind of culture that will produce a Man 
at fifleeoy with his charafter and man- 
ners perfeftly formed: but then he is 

a little 
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a little Man; his faculties are crampcc^ 
and he is incapable of further improve- 
ment. By a different culture he might 
not perhaps arrive at full maturity till 
five-and-twenty; but then he wduH be 
by far the fuperior man, bold, aftive, 
and vigorous, with all his powers capa*- 
ble of flill further ehlargementv The 
bufinefs of education is indeed, in every 
view, a very difficult talk. It requires 
an intimate knowledge of Nature, as 
well as great addrefs, to direft a Child^ 
before he is able to direft himfelf> td 
lead him without his being confcious 
of it, and to fecure the mofl irtiplicit 
obedience, without his feeling himfelf 
to be a Have. It requires befides fuch 
a conflant watchfulnefs, fuch inflexible 
fteadinefs, and, at the fame time, (b 
much patience, tendemefs, and affcc-- 
lion, as can fcarcely be expedked but 
from the heart of a parent. 

Thefe 
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thefc few obfervations ' are felefted 
from a great number that' might be men^ 
tibned, to prove that many of the cala- 
mities complained of as peculiarly af- 
fefting the Human Species, are not 
neceffary confequences of our conftitu- 
tion, but are entirely the refult of our 
owA caprice and folly, in paying greater 
regard to vague and fhallow reafonings, 
than to the plain didtates of Nature, and 
the analogous conftitutions of other 
Animals. — ^They are taken from that 
period of life, where Inftinft is the only 
active principle of our Nature, and con- 
fequently where the analogy between xis 
and other Animals will be found moft 
compleat. — ^When our fuperior and more 
diftii^iftiing faculties begin to expand 
themfelves, the analogy becomes indeed 
Icfs perfeft. But, if we would enquire 
into the caufe of our weak and fickly 
habits, we muft go back to the ftate of 

Infancy. 
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l^nfimcy. The founcktion of the tv^ 
h laid th^re. Habit foon fuececds in tbc 
place of Nature^ and, however vnwofthy 
^ fucceflbr, requires altnoft equal at- 
tention. A$ years advance, addition^ 
caufes of thefe evils arc continually tak- 
ing place, and difordcrs of the body and 
mind mutually inflame each otber.-'-^ 
But this opens a field too exlenfivc for 
this place. We fliall only obfcrve, that 
the decline of Human Life oxhibits ge- 
nerally a fcene quite fingular in Natuit- 
—The gradual decay of the more hu- 
mane and generous feelings of the heart* 
as well as of all our boafted fuperior 
powers of imagination and underftanding» 
till at laft they are utterly obliterated, and 
leave us in a more helplefs and wretched 
iituation than that of any aninial what- 
ever, is fuicly of all others the moft 
tumbling coniideration to the piide of 
man,— Yet there is great reafon to he-* 

lievc 
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iieve that this melancholy Exit is not 
our natural one, but that it is owing to 
caufes foreign and adventitious to our 
Nature. — ^There is the higheft probabi* 
lity, at leaft, that if we led natural lives, 
we fhould retain to the laft the fu4 
exercife of all our fenfes, and the full 
poffeffion of thofe fupetior faculties, 
which we hope we (hall retain in a future 
and more perfedt ftate of exiftence. — 
There is no reafon to doubt but it is in 
the power of art to protract life even 
beyond the period which Nature has af- 
' figned to it. But this enquiry, however 
important, is trifling, when compared to 
that which leads us to the means of en- 
joying it, whilfl we do live. 
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SECTION 11. 



THE adv^tages> which Mankind 
poffefc above the reft of the Ani- 
ipal Creation, are principally derive^} 
from Reafon, from the Social Principle, 
from T^ftc, and from Religion. We 
iball proceed to enquire how much each 
of thefe contribute to make life more 
happy and comfoitable. 

Reafon, of itfel^ cannot, any more 
than riches, be reckoned an immediate 
bleffing to Mankind. It is only the 
proper application of it, to render them 
more happy, that can entitle it to that 
name. Nature has furniflicd us with a 

variety 
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variety oj^ .intmnl ^^o^^.^iT^e^^ 
unknown to other Apir%al$» /^l thefe, 
i^ jirgperty cultivated, firp .^Qprces of 
jdeafur^, byt witl^out culture, pioft of 
theo^^ftre fp.f^int wd languid, ^tha,t thyey 
convey m gratification to the M^ncJ, 
"Jlhie f uUure ^5 the peculi^ prpyin^re qf 
Re^fpn. Jt beloi^gs to region (Q . W^ly?W 
pur Taftfs 3ipd PJe3^f^res, and? ^te?,^ 
proper ^rmngement of tt,^m ^cordifl^ 
to their different degrees of excelle^q^^ 
to affiga to each th^t degree .c£ ^cultiya^- 
tion ft|id iiKii^lgei^ce which it? rank dcr 
ferves, aad no napre. But if JLe^tpn, 
iiiftead of thys doing juftice to the vaji.- 
OU3 gifts of ProyidPfice, be unattentivf 
^p her cbgrge, pr b^ftgw her whole %i- 
tentianpn. Qne, neglecting ^he reft, an^ 
if, in cpQfcquen(;e of this, little happi- 
nefs be enjoyed in life, in fvich a cafe 
Rmfbn can wifefe no gre^it propriety be 
<:alled ^bk^^^ I^t us then e;3cpini<|9 

G z it? 
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its effcfts among thofe who poflefs it hi' 
the moft eminent degree. 

The natural advantages of Genius, 
and a fuperior Underftanding, are ex* 
tremely obvious. One unacquainted 
with the real ftate of human affairs, 
would never doubt of their fecuring to 
their pofleffors the moft honourable and 
important ftations among mankind, nor 
fufpeft that they could ever fjul to place 
them at the head of all the ufeful arts 
and profeffions. If he were told this 
was not the cafe, he would conclude it 
muft be owing to the fdly ot wicked- 
nefs of Mankind,, or to fome unhappy 
concurrence of accidents, that fuch 
Men were deprived of their natural fta- 
tions and rank in life. But in faft it 
is owing to none of thefe c^ufes. A fu- 
perior degree of Reafon and Undefftand* 
ing does not ufually form a man either 
for being a more ufcful member of fo- 

cicty^ 



,ciety, or more happy in himfelf, Thefe 

talents are ufually diffipated in fuch a 

way, as renders them of little account, 

cither to the public or to the poffeflbr. 

— ^This waftc of Genius exhibits a moft 

aftoniQiing and melancholy prolpedt. 

A large library gives a full view of it. 

Among the multitude of books of which 

it is compofed, . how few engage any 

one's attention? Such as are addrefled 

to the heart and imagination, fuch as 

paint life and manners in juft colours 

and interefting fituations, and the very 

few that give genuine defcriptions of 

Nature in any of her forms, or of the 

ufeful and elegant arts, are read and 

^mired. But the far more laumerous 

volumes, produdions of the intelledtual 

powers, profound fyftenjs and difquifi- 

jtions of philofophy and theology, are 

|iegle(Sted and defpifed, and remain only 

j^ monuments of the pride, ingenuity, 

G 3 and 
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pid imptitftttCy 6f Human Undetftahd- 
Jng. Yet fnatiy of the iriVentors df 
tWe fjrftettis dHfcover the greateft 
icuteniifs aiftd diepfh o^ Gettiiisj half of 
V^hich, eifettfed on afty cff tfe ufeful or 
•etegah't arts of life, Would KiVfc ren- 
dered their Aafties imhiOrf^l— But it 
iis evef bten the rtiisfortiite of phitofo- 
phical Gehite to gtufp at objetfts which 
f^rovidehce h^s i)kced beydftd its reach, . 
knd to altered to general principles a:nci 
to build fyftem^, t^ithoiit fhal |)revious 
large cOUfeftion and proper arrangement 
bf &6ts, \ihkh albfre can give them a 
folid foti'ndation.— IsTotwithftinding this 
tv'as pointed out ty Lord fiatoli, in thq 
fulleft a'tid tfeareft mannfef, yet no at- 
tempts have been made to cultivate ^riy 
Oiie btiihch of lifeful philbfot)hy ti{)on 
his excellent plan, except by Sir Ifadc 
Newtbh, , Mr. Boyle, istnd ii very few 
others. — Genius is naturaH^ inlfiAtieftt 
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of reftraint, kcca md impetuous in its 
purfuitsi k delights therefore in build- 
ing witii materials which the mind con* 
tains within ttfd^ or futfa as the Ima* 
gination can create at pleafure. But 
the materials, requifite for the improve* 
ment of any ufcful axt or fcience, nmft aH 
be colle&ed from without, by iuch How 
and patient obfervation, as little fuits 
the vivacity of Genius, and generally 
requires more bodily aftivity, than i$ 
iifually found among Philofophers. 

Almoft the only pure produ<Stions of 
*he Underflanding, that have continued 
*o command refpeft, 0xp thofc of Ab- 
ftradt MathematickSj, Thcfe will al- 
ways be valuable, independant pf their 
application to the ufefiil arts. The 
^xercife they give to the invention, and 
•the agreeable furprife they excite in the 
Mind, by exhibiting unexpe(9:ed rela- 
tions of figures and quantity, are of 

9 4 thenar 
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themfclvcs natural fources of pleafure^ 
This is the only fcicnce, the principles 
of which the philofopher carries in his 
own Mind ; infallible principles to which 
he can fafely truft. 

Thp' Men of Genius cannot bear the 
fetters of method and fyftem, yet they 
are the only proper people to plan them 
out. The Genius to lead and diredl in 
philofophy is diftindt from, and almoft 
incompatible with the Genius to exe- 
cute. Lord Bacon was a remarkable 
inftance of this. He brought the Syf- 
tematic Method of the Schooln^en, 
which was founded on Metaphyfical and 
often Nominal Subtilties, into deferved 
contempt, and laid down a method of 
invegiftation founded on the jufteft 
and moft enlarged views of Nature, 
but which neither himfelf nor fucceed- 
ing Philofophers have had patience to 
put in ftrift execution. 

For 
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For the reafons above mentioned, it, 
will be found that fcarcely any of th^ 
lafeful a,rts of life owe their improvements 
to Philofophers. , They have been prin^ 
qipally obliged to accidental difcoveries, 
or to the happy natural fagacity of Men, 
who exercifed thofe arts in private, and 
who were unacquainted with and unde- 
bauched by phiJofophy. — ^This has in a 
particular manner been the fate of Medi- 
cine, the moft ufeful of all thofe arts. 
If by Medicine be meant the art of pre- 
fer ving health, and reftoring it when loft, 
any Man of fenfe and candor, who has 
.been regularly bred to it, will own that 
his time ha3 been moftly taken up with 
enquiries into branches of learning, 
which upon trial. he finds utterly unpro- 
fitable to the main ends of his profeffion, 
or wafted in reading ufelefs theories and 
voluminous explanations and commen- 
taries on thefe theories; and will inge- 

nuoylly 
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nuoufly acknowledge, that every thing 
trfeful; which he ever learned from books 
in the courfe of many years ftudy, might 
be taught to any Man of cormnoa fenfe 
and attention in almoft as many months^ 
' and that a few years expedience is worth 
all his Kbrary. — Medicine ij reality 
owes more to that illiterate enthiifiaft, 
Paracelfus, for introducing fome of th^ 
ifeoft ufcful remedies, than to any phyfi- 
cian who hai wrote fince the days of Hip- 
pocrates, if we except Dr. Sydenham; 
Who owfes his reputation entirely to a ^cat 
natural f^city in making obfervations, 
and to a ftill more uncommon candor in 
relating them. What little medical phi- 
lofophy he had, which was as good as 
"his time afforded, ferved only to warp 
his Genius, and render his writing more 
perplexed and tirefome. 

But what (hews in the ftrongeft light 
at what an awful diftance Philofophers 

have 
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imveufually kept from enquiries of" ge- 
neral utility to mankind^ is; that Agri- 
culture, as a fcicnce> is yet only in its 
infancy* — -A mathematitiafi or philofo- 
ph^, if he Jhapplsns to pofleis a farm, 
does not ulidcrftixid tfee coiiftfuclion of 
hp (mt or pteagh fo well a& the feHow 
tvho drives them, nor is he fo well ac- 
"^uaiiited with the method df cultivating 
hife ground to the greateft advantage. 
We h%vc indeed many Syftfems of Agri- 
Culture^ that is, we have large compi- 
Itftions of gfenerai maxims ^nd princi- 
ples, aidng with a profufidn of what is 
called phiiofophical reafoning on tte 
fubjeft. But the capital deficiency in 
riufbandry is, a copious coUedrion of 
patticuIaT Obferv^tions a^t^ Experi- 
ments, fully and clearly narrated, well 
' at1?efted, and prpperly arranged. Thefe 
aferic can give any authority to general 
Maxims. Without thefe we ought to 

diftruft 



diftruft all fuch Maxims, as wc knoW' 
many of them are founded on fadts, 
either totally falfe or very imperfeftly 
narrated, and that others are eftablifhed 
on very erroneous reafoning from fads 
that are indeed unqueftionable. 

It is with plcafure, however, that wc 
obferve the Genius of a more enlarged 
philofophy arifing, a philofophy fubfcrr 
vient to life and public utility. Since 
knowledge has come to be mprie gene- 
rally diffufed, that fpirit of free lenquiry, 
which formerly employed itfelf ia theq- 
logy and politics, Ijegins no\y to pierce 
into other fciences.' The Authority of 
antiquity and great names, in fubjeds 
of opinion, is lefs regarded. Men be- 
gin to be weary of theories which lead 
to no ufeful confequences, and have 
no foundation but in the imagination of 
ingenious Men. The load of learned 
yubbifli, under which fcience has lain" 
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fo long concealed, partly for the mean- 
eft and vileft purpofes, begins to be 
taken off; and there feems to be a ge- 
neral difpofition in Mankind to expofe 
to their deferved contempt thofe quack- 
ifli and unworthy arts, which have fo 
often disgraced literature and gentlemen 
of a liberal profeflion. The true and 
only method of promoting fcience, is 
to communicate ic with clearnefs and 
precifion, and in a language as much 
divefted of technical terms as the na- 
ture of the fubjed will admit. What 
renders this particularly neceflary is, 
that fpeculative Men, who have a Ge- 
nius for arrangement, and for planning 
ufeful enquiries, are very often, for 
reafons before given, deficient in the 
executive part. The principles there- 
fore of every fcience /hould be ex- 
plained by them with all poffible per- 
ipicuity, in order to render them more 

gene- 
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generally iinderflood, and to make their 
application to the ufcful arts more cafy. 
We have a ftriking inftance of the good 
eflFefts of this in jChcmiftry. Thi» 
fcience lay for many ages involved in 
the dcepeft obfcurity, concealed under 
a jargon intelligible to none but a few 
adepts, and, by a ftrange aflbciation, 
frequently interwoven with the wildeft 
religious cnthufiafm. Boerhaave had 
the very high merit of refcuing it from 
this obfcurity, and of explaining it in 
a 'language intelligible to every man of 
common fcnfe. Since that time, Che- 
miftry has made very quick advances. 
The French philofophers, in particu- 
lar, have deferved well of Mankind for 
tlieir endeavours to render this fcience, 
as well as every branch of natinul phi* 
lofophy, fubfervient to the ufeful and 
elegant arts; and have the addition^ 
merit of communicating their know- 
ledge 
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ledge in the eafieft and mall agreeable 
manner. M. Buffon has not only given 
us the beft natural hiftory, hut, by the 
beauty of his compofition and elegance 
of his ftile, has rendered a fubjeft, 
whichy in moft hands, has proved a 
very dry one, both pleafing land inte- 
rcfting. 

The lame liberal and manly fpirit of 
enquiry which has difcovcred itfelf ia 
c^iier branches of knowledge, begins to 
find its way into Medicii;ie. Greater 
attention is now paid to experiment 
and obfervation ; the infufficiency of 
any idle theory is more quickly deted- 
ed, and the pedantry of the profeffion 
meets with its deferved ridicule. We 
canot avoid mentioning here, for the 
hongyr of pur own counrj'^, that Phar- 
macy has been lately refcued from a 
ftate that was a fcandal to Phyfic and 
common fenfe, and is now brought into 

a ju- 
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a judicious, coricife, arid tolerably ele- 
gant fyftem. Even Agriculture, the 
moft natural, the moft ufeful, andj 
among the moft honourable becaufe moft 
independent employments, which many 
years j^o began to engage the attention 
of gentlemen, is now thought a ftibgeft 
not unworthy the attention of philo- 
fophers. M. du Hamel, who is the 
Dr. Hales of France, has fet a noble 
example in this way, as he does in pro- 
moting every other branch of know- 
ledge connefted with public utility *. 

* His example has been followed by fome 
others in his own Country and in Switzerland; 
but in Britain the genuine Spirit of Experimen- 
tal Agriculture begins to diffufe itfelf with a 
^eal and rapidity that promifes foon to eftablifh 
this Science on the moft folid foundation : the 
public lies under particular obligations, on this 
fubjecl, to the fpirit, ingenuity, and induflry 
of Mr. Young. 

Nothing 
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Nothing contributes more to depnv^ 
the world of the ifruits of great parts, 
than the paiflion for uiiiverfal kiidwledgc; 
fo conftantly annexed to thdfe who pof- 
fefs them. By theans of this the flame 
of Genius is wafted in the endlefs labour 
of accumulating proniifcuous or ufelefe 
feds, while it might have enlightened 
the moft lifeful arts by concentrating its 
force iipon a fingle objed. This diffi- 
pation of Genius is moft ieffectually 
checked by the hpneft love of fame, 
which prompts a Man to appear in the 
world as an author. This neceflarily 
circumfcribes his excurfions, and de- 
terminer the force of his Genius to one 
point. This likewife refcues him from 
that ufual abufe and proftitution of find 
parts, the wafting of the greateft part 
of his tittle in reading, which is really 
the effeft of iazinefs. Here the Mind, 
being in a great ineafure paflivc, becomes 

H fiirfeited 
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furfeited with knowledge which it never 
digefts : the memory is burdened with a 
load of nonfenfe and impertinence, while 
the powers of Genius and Invention laa* 
guifti for want of exercife. 

Having obferved of how little confe- 
quence a great Underflanding generally 
is to the public, let us next confider the 
effedts it has in promoting the happinefs 
of the individual. — It is very evident 
that thofe who devote moft of theif 
time to the exercifes of the Underfland- 
ing, are far from being the happieft 
Men. They enjoy indeed the pleafure 
arifing from the purfuit and difcovery of 
Truth. Perhaps too the vanity arifing 
from a confcioufncfs of fuperior talents 
adds not a little to their happinefs. But 
there are many natural fources of plea- 
fure from which they are in a great 
meafure cut off* — All the public and 
focial affeftions in common with every 

Tafte 
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Tafie natural to the Humaii Mind, if 
they are not properly fcxercifed, grow 
languid. People who devote moft of 
their time to the cultivation of their Un- 
derflandings, muft of coiirfe live retired 
and abftr acted from the world. The 
fecial afieftions (thofe inexhauftible 
fources of happinefs) have therefore no 
play, and cdnfeqiiently lofe their natu-i 
ral warnith and vigour. The private and 
felfiQi affeftions however are not pro- 
portionably reduced. Envy and Jealoufy^ 
the moft ungenerous and moft torment- 
ing of all paflioils, prevail remarkably 
among this rank of men. 

Hence perhaps there is lefs friendfliip 
among learned Men, and efpecially 
among authors, thaii in any other clafe 
of Mankind. People of independent 
fortunes, who h^tve no views of inte- 
reft or ambition to gratify, naturally 

Hz connecS 
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tonnefl: themfelves with fuch as refem- 
ble them in their taftes and fentiments, 
and as their purfuits do not interfere, 
their friendfhips may be fincere and 
lading. In thofe profeflions likewlfe 
where intereft b confidered as the im- 
mediate objeft, we often find Men very 
cordially attached to one author, if the 
field be large enough to admit them all. . 
But in the purfuits of Fame and Va- 
nit)', the cafe is very different. There is 
a jealoufy here that admits no rival, that 
makes people confider whatever is given 
to others as taken away from themfelvcs. 
Hence the expreffive filence, or the cold, 
extorted, meafured approbation, given 
by rival authors to thofe works of Ge- 
nius, which more impartial and difinte- 
reftcd Judges receive with the wanneft 
and mod luireferved applaule. Such » 
genen^ty, fuch a greatoels of Soul, as 
I render 



render one fuperior to fo mean a jealouf^, 
are perhaps the rareft virtues to be found 
among Mankind. 

This ftate of war among Men of Ge- 
nius and Learning, not only prevents 
each of them in fome meafure from re- 
ceiving that portion of Fame to which 
he is juftly entitled, but is one of tliQ 
principal caufes which exclude them fron^ 
that influence and afcendency in the dif- 
ferent profeffions and affairs of life, 
which their fuperior talents would other- 
wife readily procure them. Dull peo- 
ple, though they do not comprehend 
Mea of Genius, are afraid of them, and 
naturally unite againft them, and the 
mutual jealouHes and dilTeniions among 
fuch Men, give the dunces all the ad- 
vantages they could wi(h for. As the 
fecial affeftions become languid, among 
thofe who devote tlieir whole time to 
fpeculative fcience, becaufe they are not 

H 3 exer- 
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pxercifed, the public afFeftions, the 
love of liberty and of a native country, 
become feeble for the faii^e reafoA. 
There are perhaps no Men who embrace 
fentiments of patriotifm and public li- 
berty with fo much ardor, as thofe who. 
are juft entering upon the world, and 
who have got a very liberal and clafTi- 
cal education. Youth indeed is the 
feafon w^hen every generous and elevated 
fentiment mcft eafily finds its way to 
the heart : at this happy period, that 
high fpirit of independence, that zeal 
for the public, which animated the 
Greek and Roman people, communi- 
cate themfelves to the foul with a pecu- 
liar warmth and enthufiafm. But this 
fervor too foon fubfides. If 3^oung men 
engage in public and adive life, every 
manly and dilinterefted purpofe is in 
danger of being loft, amidft the univer- 
fel diffipation and corruption of oian-. 
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iiers, that furround them; a depravity 
of manners now become fo enormous, 
that any pretenfion to public Virtue is 
confidered either as hypocrify or folly. 
3f, on the other hand, they devote them- 
lelves to a fpeculative, fedentary life, ab- 
llradted from Society, all the aftive Vir- 
tues and ^ftive Powers of the Mind are 
fiill more certainly extinguiflied. A ca- 
pacity for vigorous and fteady exertions 
can only be preferved by regular habits 
of Aftivity. Love of a Country and of 
a Public cannot fubfift among Men, who 
neither know nor. love the individuals 
which compofe that Public, If a Man 
has a family and . friends, thefe give him 
an intereft in the Community, and attach 
him to it 'y becaufe their honour and hap- 
pinefs, which he regards as much as his 
own, are effentially conne<3:ed with its 
welfare. But if he is a fingle, foHtary 
5eing, unconnefted with family or 

H 4 friends. 
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friends, there is little to attach him t? 

» ' ♦ 

one country in preference to another* If 
any encroachment is threatened againft 
his perfonal liberty or property, he may 
think it more eligible to convey himfelf 
to another country, where he can live 
unmolefted, than to ftruggle, at the 
rifk of his life and fortune, againft fuch 
encroachments at home. Befides, we 
generally find retired fpeculative Men, 
who value themfelves on their literary 
accomplifliments, very much out of hu-^ 
mour with the world, if it has not re- 
warded them according to their own 
fenfe of their importance, which it is 
feldom poffible to do. Swollen with 
pride and envy, they range all mankind 
into two claffes, the Knaves and the 
Fools. But how can we fuppofe one 
fhould love a Country or a Commu- 
nity confining of fuch worthlefs Mem- 
bers? 

When 
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When abftraftion from company 15 
carried far, it occafions grofs ignorance 
of life and manners, and neceffarily de* 
prives a Man of all thofc little accom- 
pliftiments and graces which are effential 
to polifhed and elegant fociety, and 
which can only be acquired by mixing 
with the world. The want of thefe is often 
an infuperable bar to the advancement of 
perfons of real merit, and proves there- 
fore a frequent fource of their difguft at 
the world, and confequently at them^ 
{elves ; for no Man can be happy in him- 
felf, who thinks ill of every one around 
him. 

The general comtplaint of the negle<5t 
of merit does not feem to be well found- 
cd. It is unreafonable for any Man, 
who lives detached from fociety, to com- 
plain that his merit is neglefted, when 
he never has made it known. The na- 
tural reward of mere Genius, is the 

efteem 
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eftcem of thofe who know and are judges 
of it. This reward is never withheld. 
There is a Hke unrcafonable complaint* 
that little regard is commonly paid to 
good qualities of the heart. But it fhould 
tie confidered, that the world cannot fee 
into the heart, and can therefore only 
judge of its goodnefs by vifible effcfts. 
There is a natural and proper expreffion. 
of good affcdions, which ought always 
to accompany them, and in which true 
politcncfs principally confifts. This ex- 
preffion may be counterfeited, and fo 
may obtain the reward due to genuine 
virtue; but Vvhere this natural index of 
a worthy character is wanting, or where 
tlicre is even an outward expreffion of 
bad difpofitions, the world cannot be 
blamed for judging from fuch appear- 
ances. 

Bad health is another common at- 
tendant on great parts, when thefe parts 

are 
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are exerted, as is ufually the cafe, rathec 
in a fp.eculative than a^^ive life. — It is^. 
abferved that great quicknefs and viva- 
city of Genius is commonly attended, 
with 3, remarkable delicacy of conflitUT 
tion, and a peculiar fenfibility of the 
nervous fyftem, and that thofe, who. 
polfefs it, feldom arrive at old age. A 
fedentary, ftudious life greatly increafes 
this natural weajcnefs of conftitution, 
and brings on that train of nervous com- 
plaints and low fpirits, which render 
life a burden to the pcfTeffor and ufclcfs 
to the public. Nothing can fo effec- 
tually prevent this as acftivity, regular ex- 
crcife, and frequent relaxations of the 
Mind from thofe keen purfuits it is 
ufually engaged in. — Too affiduous an 
exertion of the Mind on any particular 
fubjed, not only ruins the health, but 
impairs the Genius itfclf^ whereas, if 
^he Mind be frequently unbent by 

amufe- 
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amulenients, it always returns to its fa- 
vourite objeft with double vigour. 

But one of the principal misfortunes 
of a great Underftanding, when exerted 
in a fpeculative rather than in an adtive 
fphere, is its tendency to lead the Mind 
into too deep a fenfe of its own weaknefi 
and limited capacity. It looks into 
Nature with too piercing an eye, dif- 
covers every where difficulties imper- 
ceptible to a common Underftanding, 
and find its progrefs ftopt by obftacles 
that appear infurmountable. This na- 
turally produces a gloomy and forlorn 
Scepticifm, which poifons the chearful- 
nefs of the temper, and, by the hopelefs 
profpeft it gives of improvement, be- 
comes the bane of fcience and adtivity. 
This Sceptical Spirit, when carried intO; 
life, renders even Men of the beft Un- 
derftanding unfit for bufinefs. When 
they examine with the greateft accuracy 

all 
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all the poffible confequenccs of a Hep 
they are ready to make in life, they dif- 
cover fo many difficulties and chances 
againft them, whichfoever way they 
turn, that they become flow and fluc- 
tuating in their refolutions, and unde- 
termined in their conduft. But as the 
buiinefs of life is in reality only a con- 
jeftural art, in which there is no guard- 
ing againft all poflible contingences, a 
Man that would be ufeful to the public 
or to himfelf, mufl be at once dccifive in 
his refolutions, and fl:eady and fcarkfs 
in carrj^ng them into execution. 

We (hall mention, in the laft place, 
among the inconveniences attendant on 
fuperior parts, that folitude in which 
they place a perfon on whom they are 
beftowed, even in the midfl: of fociety. 

Condemned in Bufinefs or in Arts to drudge, 
Without a Second and without a Judge *. 

♦ Pope. 



To the few, who are judges of his abi* 
lities, he is an objeft of jealoufy and 
envy. The bulk of Mankind confidet- 
him with that awe arid diftant regard 
that is incompatible with confidence and 
friendlhip. They will never unbofom 
themfelves to one they are afraid of, 
nor lay open their weaknefleS to ont 
they think has none of his own. For 
this reafon we commonly find that even 
Men of Genius have the greatcft real 
affeftion and friendfliip for fuch as art 
very much their inferiors in point of 
Undcrftanding ; good-natured, unob- 
fcrving people, with whom they can in- 
dulge all their peculiarities and weak- 
nefles without referve. Men of great 
abilities therefore, who prefer the fweets 
of focial Ufe and private friendlhip to the 
vanity of being admired, ought carefully 
to conceal their fuperiority, and bring 
themfelves down to the level of thofe 

they 
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they coilverfe with. Nor muft this fceiii 
to be the effedt of a dcfigned condefccn- 
fion; for that is pecuHarly mortifying 
to human pride. 

Thus we have endeavoured to point 
out the efFefts which the faculty of 
Reafon, that boafted chara<5teriftic and 
privilege of the Human Species, pro- 
duces among thofe who poflefs it in the 
mofl eminent degree: and, from the 
little influence it feems to have in pro- 
moting either public or private good, 
we are almoft tempted to fufpeft, that 
Providence deprives us of thofe fruits we 
naturally expeft from it, in order to pre- 
ferve a certain balance and equality 
among Mankind. — Certain it is that 
Virtue, Genius, Ecaut}^ Wealth, Power, 
and every natural advantage one can be 
poffeffed of, are ufually mixed with 
fome alloy, which difappoints the fond 
hope of their raifing the pofleflbr to any 

uncommon 
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uncommon degree of eminence, and even . 
in fome meafure brings him down to 
the common level of his Species. 

The next diftinguiftiing principle of 
Mankind, which was rhentioned, is that 
which unites them into focieties, and at- 
taches them to one another by lympa-^ 
thy and afFedion^ This principle is the 
fource of the moft heart-felt pleafure 
which we ever tafte* 

It does not appear to have any natural 
connection with the Underftanding.— 
It was before obferved that perfons of 
the bed Underftanding' poffefled it fre- 
quently in a very inferior degree to the 
reft of Mankind ^ but it was at the fame 
time mentioned that this did not proceed 
from lefs natural fenfibility of heart, but 
from the Social Principle languishing 
for want of proper exerciie. By its be^ 
ing more exercifed among the idle and 
the diffipatcd, perfons of this t:haraAer 

fome- 
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fometimes derive more pleafiire from it; 
for not only their pleafures but their 
vices are often of the focial kind ; and 
hence the Social Principle is warm and 
vigorous among them. Even drinking, 
if not carried to excefs, is found favour- 
able to this principle, elpecially in our 
northern climates, where the afFedtions 
are naturally cold : as it produces an 
artificial warmth of temper, opens and 
enlarges the heart, and difpels the rc- 
ferve, natural perhaps to wife Men, but 
inconfiftent with conneftions of fympa- 
tby and afFedtion. 

All thofe warm and elevated defcrip- 
tions of friendfhip, which fo powerfully 
charm the Minds of young people, and 
reprefent it as the height of human feli* 
city, are really romantic among us.' 
When we look round us into life, we 
meet with nothing correfponding to 
them^ except among an happy few in 

I the 
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tiii fequeftered fcenes of life, far rtrtioVed* 
from^thb puribits of iiiteifeft 6t ambition. 
Thefe fentiments of fri^iidfliip are origi- 
rial and genuine prddiiQiiohs ' of warmer 
and happier climes, ahd ddbpled by ils 
merely oiit? of vanity. — ^The fame obfer- 

• • • • 

vation may be applied to th€ more deli- 
caTe and interfeftiilg' -attachment between: 
tTi'c fexes. — Many of our fex, who, be- 
catife pbflefled' of fome learning, afflbme 
the tbrie of fuperior wifdom, treat this 
attachment with great . ridicule, as a 
wcaknefs below the dignity of a Ma^, 
and allow no kind of it but what we 
have in common with the whole Ani- 
mal Creation. They acknowledge, that 
the fair fex are ufeful to us, and' a very 
few will deign to confider fome of them 
as reafonable and agreeable companions. 
— But it may be queftioned, whether 
this is not the language 6f an heart in- 
fenfible to thb moft refined and-exqui- 

fite 
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fitt pleaftire^ Htlman Nature: is capable 
of ' enjoymg, oi the language of difap- 
pointed- Pride, rather than of Wifdom 
and= Nature. No Man- ever ddpifed 
tlie fex who was a feivouTitc' with thetn^ 
nor did' any one ever fpeak cotiteniptu- 
oufly of love, who was confcious of fov^ 
ifig: and being beloved by a Woman- df 
merit. The attachment between the! 
fexes is a natural principte, ^Aich form? 
m an emineiit de^e thie happinefs ^ 
Human Life in every part of the world; 
As the power of beauty in the EafSefnf 
countries is extttmely abfolute, no other 
accompliftmients are thoijght neceflkry 
io the Women', but fiich as are merely 
pferfonal.- Thi^y are cut off therefore, 
by the moft cruel exertion of power, 
from all opportunities of improvement, 
and pafs their lives m a lonely and ig- 
liomiAous confinement ; excluded from 
iaH free ihtercourfe with human fociety.- 
Tlkj' cafe is very different in this climate 

I 2 where 
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where the power of Beauty is very limf- 
ted. Love with us is but a feeble paf- 
lion, and generally yields eafily to inte- 
refty ambition, or even to vanity, that 
paffion of a little mind and a cold heart; 
as luxury therefore advances among us, 
love muft be extinguifhed among peo- 
ple of better rank altogether. To give 
it any force or permanency, we muft 
conned it with fentiment and efteem. 
But it is not in our power to do this, if 
we treat Women as we do Children. If 
we imprels then* minds with a belief that 
they were only made to be domeftic 
drudges, and the ilaves of our plea- 
fures, we debafe their minds, and 
deftroy all generous emulation to ex- 
cel; whereas, if we ufe them in a 
more liberal and generous manner; a 
decent pride, a confcious dignity> and 
a fenfe of their own worth,, will naturally 
induce them to exert themfelves to be 
what they would wilh to be thought, 

and 
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and are entitled to be, our companions 
and friends. This however they can 
never accomplifli by leaving their own 
natural chara<3:ers and affuming ours. 
As the two fexes have very different 
parts to ad in life. Nature has marked 
their charafters very difFerently; in a 
way that beft qualifies them to fulfil 
their relpeftive duties in fociety. Na- 
ture intended us to protect the Women, 
to provide for them and their families. 
Our bulinefs is without doors. All the 
rougher and more laborious parts in the 
great fcene of human affairs fall to our 
{hare. In the courfe of thefe, we have 
occafion for our greater bodily ftrength, 
greater perfonal courage, and more en- 
larged powers of Underflanding. The 
greatefl glory of Women lies in private 
and domeflic life, as friends, wives, and 
mothers, k belongs to them, to regu- 
late the whole oeconomy of the family. 

I 3 But 
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But a much more important charge is 
committed to them. The education .of 
the youth of both fejces^ prinqipally de- 
volves upon the Women, not only in 
their infancy, but during that period, 
in which the conftitution both pf body 
?ind mind, the ternper and difpofitions 
of the heart, are in a great naeafure 
formed. They are defigned to foften 
our hearts and polifli our manners. The 
form of power and authority, to direft 
the affairs of public focieties and private 
families, remains indeed with us. But 
they have a natural defence againft the 
abufe of this power, by that foft and 
infinuafcing addrefs, which enables them 
to controulit, and oftedi to transfer it 
to themfelves. 

In tliis view, the part which Women 

have to adl in hfe, is important and re- 

fpedtable; and Nature has given them 

all the neceflary requifites to perfoi'm it. 

6 They 
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They.ppflefs, in a degree greatly beyon^ 
lis, .feafibility of heart, .fweetpefs of 
.temper, ^nd gentlenefs of mannors. 
They are more chearf^l and joyou^. 
They have a quicker difcer/iment of 
charafters. ^hey have a more lively 
fancy, and a greater delicacy of tafte 
^nd fentiment; they are better judges 
of grace, elegance, and propriety, and 
therefore are our fuperiors in fuch worjcs 
of tafte as depend on thefe. If we do 
not confider Women in this honour- 
Able point of view, we muft forego in a 
great nieafure the ple^fure arifing from 
an intercourfe between the fexes, and, 
together with this, the joys and endear- 
Oi^nts of domeftic life. Befides, in point 
of found policy, we ftiould either . im- 
prove the Women or ^bridge their pow- 
er ; if we give them an important truft, 
we fliould qualify them for the proper 
flifcharge of it^ if we give them liberty, 

I 4 we 
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tinhappy people ? Why is their neigH-- 
bouring nation, whom they defpife for 
their fhallownefs and levity, yet awk- 
wardly imitate in their moft frivolous 
accompliftiments, happy in poverty and 
flavery ? We are obliged to own .the 
one poffeffes a native chej^rfula^fs a|id vi- 
vacity, beyond any other people upon 
earth ; but ftill much is owing to their 
cultivating with the greateft care all the' 
;irts which enliven and captivate the 
imagination, foften the heart, and give 
fociety its higheft polifti. In Britain we 
generally find Men of fenfe and learning 
{peaking in a contemptuous manner of 
all writings addrefled to the imagination 
and the heart, even of fuch as exhibit 
genuine pidtures of life and manners, 
But befides the additional vigour, which 
thefe give to the powers of the imagirxa- 
tion, and the influence they have in r^n-» 
dering the affedions warmer and .mor§ 

lively^^ 
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lively, . ih^YAX^ . fr^gijc«itly . gf , the . ^grea^tT 
eft fervice in conpiraunicatiQga.knowk^ige 
i)f th^ world : a knowledge the moft im- 
po;:t;ant of ^11 pthei-s, to one who is to, 
live in it, ^nd vvjio vy^oi^d wifli ^to a<9j 
liis p4rt with I propriety and dignity. 
Moral painting .is up^ioubtedly the higgl- 
ed and . moft . ufeful ipeclss pf painting. 
The ejsecution- n:\ay be, jand generally 
is, very wretched, and fuch as h^ the 
worft effects, in miljeading the judg-^ 
ment and debauching the heart : but, if 
this kind pf writing . continues to come 
into the hands pf Men of. Genius and 
worth, little room wijyi be left .for tj^iis 
complaint. 

There is a remarkable difierqnce be- 
tween the Enslifh and French in their 

■ o ... 

tafte of foci4 life. The Gentlemen in 
France, in all periods of life, and even 
in the moft advanced age, never af- 
fociate with qiie another, byt ipend all 

the 
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the hours they can Ipare {ix>m bufinefs or 
ftudy with the ladies ; with the young, 
the gay, and the happy. — It is obfervcd 
that the people of this rank in France 
live longer, and what is of much greater 
confequence, live more happily, and en- 
joy their faculties of Body and Mind 
more entire, in old age, than any people 
in Europe. In Great Britain we have 
certain notions of propriety and deco- 
rum, which lead us to think the French 
manner of (pending their hours of re- 
laxation from bufinefs extremely ridicu- 
lous. But if we examine with due at- 
tention into thefefentiments of propriety, 
we fhall not perhaps find them to be 
built on a very folid foundation. We 
believe that it is proper for perfons of 
the fame age, of the fame fex, of.fimilar 
difpofitions and purfuits, to aflbciate 
together. But here we feem to be dc- 
creived by words. If we confult na- 
ture 



^ 
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ture and common lenfe, we (hall 6nd 
that the true propriety and harmony of 
£>cial life conftfts in the afTociation of 
people of different difpofitions and cha- 
xaflicrs, jodicioufly blended together. 
Nature has made no individual, nor any 
'Cla{5 of people, independent of the reft 
of their Ipecies, or fufficient for that 
own happinefs. Each fex, each cha- 
rafter, each period of life, have their 
ieveral advsmtages and difadvantages ; 
and that union is the Happieft and moft 
proper, where wants are mutually fup- 
plied. The fair lex Ihould naturally 
expeifl to gun, from our converlation, 
knowledge, wifdom, and fedateneis ; and 
they fliould give us in exchange, huma- 
iMty, politenefs, chearfiilnefs, tafte, and 
fentiment. The levity, the raflinefs, 
and the folly of early life, is tempered 
with the gravity, the caution, and the 
■ wiidom of age;, while the timidity, cold- 
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hefs of Heart, altid lartgttur,' inadeht td 
declining years, are fopp6rted aAd affifted 
by the couragey the wdrttKh, and tlie 
vivacity of youth; 

Old peo|>le -would find gHeat aditoi* 
tsegt in aflbciating rather VrtSi' tie ybiing 
thscn With thofe of their own*ajge.-^Mahy 
^aufcs contribute to dbfbfey cliearftilheft 
in* the d^line of iife^ befidfeK tite n^tuf al 
•decay of youthful viva(%. The few 
furviving fttends and otrEhipahlote'* rffft 
tften droppihg off apttce; thfe gay pi*of- 
pefts, thert fwelfed the imaj^riationl im 
irAire early* and' mbi'e fet^py days^ are 
then- vawrftied, and, together with tl^em, 
tiheopeh^ generous, unfirfpicio^fe fehlper, 
and: thut warm- heart which (Slated' withr 
benevolence to all Mankind, Thbfe are 
fucceedcd by gloofn, difguft, fUfpicionv 
iid all the felfifti' patflions v^hicli fouV 
iht temper and corrfraQ: th6 heatf. 
Whcft old people dftbijite orf^ With bfte 

another, 
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another, they muhially incfeafe thefe 
unhappy difp^fitibns, by brooding ovef 
fheir difappbintmehts, the degeneracy 
of the times, and fuch like chearlefs and 
uncomfortable fubjefts. The converfa- 
fioh of young people difpfels this gloom, 
and communicates a chearfuhefs, and 
forhething dfc perhaps which we do not 
ftilly underftand, of great confequence 
to health and the prolongation of life. 
Th^re is an univerfal principle of imita- 
tion among- Mankind, which difpofes 
them to iatch inftantaneoufly, and with- 
out being confcious of it, the refem-^ 
blahce of any aftion or charafter that 
prefents itfelf. This difpofition we cart 
often check by the fotce of Reafon, or 
the affiftance of oppofite impreflions; 
at other times, it is infurmountable. 
We h^Ve numberlefs examples of this 
in the fimilitude of character and man- 

• 

hers induced by people living much 

together. 
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tiog^ther, in the fudden communications 
of terror, of melancholy, of joy, of the 
military ardor, when no caufe can be 
afliigned for thofe emotions. The com- 
munication of nervous diforders, efpe- 
dally of the convullive kind, is often 
fo aftonifliing, that it has been referred 
to fafcination or witchcraft. We fhall 
not pretend to explain the nature of this 
mental infedion; but it is a faft well 
cftablifhed, that fuch a thing exifts, and 
that there is fuch a principle in Nature 
as an healthy fympathy, as well as a 
morbid infeftion. 

An old Man, who enters into this 
philofophy, is far from envying or prov- 
ing a check on the innocent pleafures 
of young people, and particularly of his 
own children. On ihc contrary, he at- 
tends with delight to the gradual open- 
ing of the imagination and the dawn of 
Reafon; he enters by a fecret fort of 

fympathy 
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fympathy into their guiltlefs joys, that 
recall to hts memory the tender images 
of his youth, which, by fength rf time, 
have contraded a * foftnefs inexpreffibly 
agreeable ; and thus the evening of Hfe 
is protraded to an happy, honourable, 
and imenvied old age. 

* Addifon. 
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SECTION III. 



TH E advantages derived to Man- 
kind from Tafte, by which we 
underftand the improved ufe of the 
powers of the Imagination, are con- 
fined to a very fmall number. Tafte 
implies not only a quicknefs and juft- 
nefs of intelledual difcernment, but 
alfo a delicacy of feeling in regard ^ to 
pleafure or pain, confequent upon a 
difcernment of its proper objed:. The 
fervile condition of the bulk of Man- 
kind requires conftant labour for their 
daily fubfiftence. This of neceffity de- 
prives them of the means of improving. 

the 
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the powers either of Imagination or of 
Reafon, ejtcept fo far as their particular 
employments render fuch an improve- 
ment neceffary. Yet there is great reafon 
to think the Men of this clafs the happieft, 
at leaft fuch of them as are juft above 
want. If' they do not enjoy the plea- 
fures arifing from ' the proper culture of 
the higher powers of their Nature, they 
are free from the mifery confequent 
upon the abufe of thefe powers. They 
are likewifc in full pofleffion of one 
great fource of human happinefs; which 
is good health and good fpirits. Their 
Minds never languifh for want of ex- 
ercife or want of a purfuit, and there- 
fore the taedium vitse, the infupport- 
able liftleffnefs arifing from the want 
of fomething to wifli or fomething to 
fear, is to them unknown. 

But. even among thofe to whom an 
eafy fortune gives fufficient leifure and 

K 2 . oppor- 
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opportimities for the improvement of 
Taft^5 -we fiod little attention ^ven to 
it, and confequeatly little pleafurc de- 
rived from it. Natjune gives only the 
feeds of Tifte ; culture muft rear thiem, 
or they mW aever become a confiderable 
fource of pleafure. The only powers 
of the Mind, that h^ive bepn much cul- 
tivated in this liland^ ire thofe of the 
Underftanding, Oae unhappy confe- 
quence of this has boen to diflblve the 
natural union between philofophy and 
the fine arts; an union extremely ne- 
ceflary to their improvement. Hence 
Mulic, Painting, SculjAure, Architec- 
ture, have b^en left in the hands of ig- 
norant artifts unaflifted by philofophy, 
and even unacquainted with the works 
of great mafters. 

The produftions of purely natural 

Genius are fometimes great and furprif- 

ing, but are gener^y attended with a 

8 ' . wild-^ 
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wiidnefe and'luxuriancy incxDnfiftcnt with 
juft Tafte. It is tke bufin^fs of f^i- 
lofophy to ahalyfe ahd afcertain the 
principles of every art where Tafte is 
concerned j but this does riot require a 
philofopber to be matter of the exeeu- 
tive part of thefe arts, or to be an in- 
ventor in them. His bufinefs k to diy 
ipeft the exertion of Genius in fuch- a 
manner that its produftions may attaift 
to the utmoft poffiblc perfcftion. 

It is but lately that any attempt was 
made among us to analyfe the principles 
of beauty, or of mufical expreffion. 
And its having been made was entirely 
owing to the accident of two eminent 
artifts, the one in' Painting * , the other 
in Mufic *f , having a' philofophical 
fpirit, and applying it to their feveral 
profeffions. Their being eminent maf- 
ters and performers; was undoubtedly 

* Hogarth. f Avifon. 
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of Angular advantage to them in wrifc- 
ing on thefe fubjefts, but was by no 
means fo effential as is generally 
believed. Mr. Webb, who was no 
painter, has explained the princi- 
ples of Tafte in painting with an ac- 
curacy and perfpicuity, which would 
have done honour to the greateft maf- 
ter. He fhews at the fame time, that 
if we are wholly guided by the preju- 
dice of names, we no longer trull our 
own fenfesj that we muft acknowledge 
merit which we do not fee, and under- 
value that which we doi and tl^t, dif- 
treffed between authority and convic- 
tion, we become difgufted .with the 
difficulty of an art, which is perhaps of 
all others the moll eafily underftood, 
becaufe it is the mofl direft i^nd im- 
mediate addrefs to the feqfes. 

It is likewife but very lately that 
modern philofophy has condefcended 

to 
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to beftow any attention on poetry or 
•compofition of any kind. The genuine 
4)irit of criticifm is but juft beginning 
to exert itfelf. The confequence has 
been, that all thefe arts have been 
under the abfolute dominion of fafliion 
and caprice, and therefore have not 
given that high and lading pleafure to 
the Mind, which they would have done, 
if they had 'been exercifed in a way 
agreeable to Nature and juft Tafle. 

Thus in painting, the fubjeft is very 
feldom fuch as has any grateful influ- 
ence on tlie Mind. The defign and 
execution^ as far as the mere painter is 
concerned, is often admirable, and the 
tafte of imitation is highly gratified; 
but the whole piece wants meaning and 
expreffion, or what it has is trifling and 
often extremely difagreeable. It is but 
Seldom we fee Nature painted in her moft 
4imiable or graceful forms, in a waj 

K .4 that 
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of Angular advantage to them in writ- 
ing on thefe fubjefts, but was by no 
means fb effential as is generally 
believed. Mr. Webb, who was no 
painter, has explained the princi- 
ples of Tafte in painting with an ac- 
curacy and perfpicuity, which would 
have done honour to the greateft maf- 
ter. He Ihews at the fame time, that 
if we are wholly guided by the preju- 
dice of names, we no longer truft our 
own fenfes ; that we muft acknowledge 
merit which we do not fee, and under- 
value that which we do; and tliat, dif- 
treffed between authority and convic- 
tion, we become difgufted .with the 
difficulty of an art, which is perhaps of 
all others the moft eafily underftood, 
becaufe it is the moft direft i^nd im- 
mediate addrefs tp the feqfes. 

It is likewife but very lately that 
modern philofophy has condefcendcd 

to 
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in the hands of pra<9:ical Muficjians, and 
not under the direftion of Tafte and 
Philofophy : For, in order to give Mufic 
any extenfive influence over the Mind, 
the compofer and performer mufl; un- 
derfhand well the human heart, the vari- 
ous aflbciations of the paffions, and the 
natural tranfitions from one to another, 
fo as they may be able to command them, 
in confequence of their fkill in mufical 
expreffion. 

No Science ever flouriflied, while it 
was confined to a fet of Men who lived 
by it as a profeffion. Such Men have 
purfuits very different from the end and 
defign of their art. The interefted views 
of a trade are widely different from the 
enlarged and liberal profpefts of Genius 
and Science. When the knowledge of an 
art is confined in this manner, every 
private, praftitioner mufl attend to the 
general principles of his craft, or ftarve. 
|f he goes out of the common path, he 

is 



ik^X iT3#y c^ti/vate the heart and make 
k better. Oa the Gontraty^ we oftea 
fi^d: bef in fituations the moft unpleafing 
to the. Mindk i»i old -age, deformity, 
^ifeafe,, wd idiotifo. The Dutch, and 
liWiny of the Flenailh compakooly exhibit 
her in the Ipweft and moft debaiing atti- 
tudes : and in Italy the Genius of pakitr 
ing 13 fi^equently prpftituted to the pur- 
gofes of ti\e. moft defpigable foperftition. 
— Thus the mind is di&ppoiuted m the 
pleafure wbiqh this elegant art is fo ad- 
mirably fitted to convey ; the agreeable 
effed. of the imitation being CQunterafted 
^nd deftroyed by the unhappy choice of 
the fubjed. 

The influence of Mufic over the Mind 
is perhaps greater than that of any of the 
fine arts. It is capable of raifing. and 
foothing every paflion and. emotion of 
the Soul, Yet the realeffeds produced 
b}'' it are inconfiderable. This is in. a 
great meafure owing to its being left 

in 
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in the hands of praftieal Mufi^ians, and 
not under the direftion of Tafte and 
Philofophy : For, in order to give Mufic 
any extenfive influence over the Mind, 
the compofer and performer muft un- 
derfland well the human heart, the vari- 
ous aflbciations of the paffions, and the 
natural tranfitions from one to another, 
fo as they may be able to command them, 
in confequence of their fkill in muficaj 
expreffion. 

No Science ever flouriflied, while it 
was confined to a fet of Men who lived 
by it as a profeflion. Such Men have 
purfuits very different from the end and 
defign of their art. The interefted views 
of a trade are widely different from the 
enlarged and liberal profpefts of Genius 
and Science. When the knowledge of an 
art is confined in this manner, every 
private, praftitioner mufl attend to the 
general principles of his craft, or ftarve. 
If he goes out of the common path, he 

is 



IS in danger of becoming an obje<5l of 
the jealouly and the abufe of his bre- 
thren j and among the reft of Mankind 
he can neither find judges nor patrons. 
This is particularly the cafe of the de- 
lightful art we are fpeaking of, which 
iias now become a Science fcarcely un- 
derflood by any but a few compofers 
and performers. They alone direft the 
public Tafte, or rather didate to the 
world what they fliould admire and be 
moved with; and the vanity of moft 
people makes them acquiefce in this 
aflumed authority, left otherwife they 
fliould be fufpe6tcd to want Tafte and 
knowledge in the fubjcft. In the mean 
time, Men of fenfc and candor, not find- 
ing that pleafure in Mufic which they 
were made to expedl, are above diflem- 
bling, and give up all pretenfions to 
the leaft knowledge in the Subjed:. They 
arc even modeft enough to afcribe their 

infenfii^ 
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infenfibility of the charms of Mufic to 
their want of a good ' ear, or . a natural 
Tafte for it, and own that they find the 
Science fo complicated, that they do not 
think it worth the trouble it muft coft 
them to acquire an artificial one. They 
refolve to abandon an Art in which tliey 
defpair of ever becoming fuch profi- 
cients, as either to derive pleafure from 
it themfelves, or to be able to communi- 
cate it to others, at leaft without mak- 
ing that the ferious bufinefs of Life, 
which ought only to be the amufement 
.of an idle-or the folace of a melancholy 
hour. But before they entirely forego 
one of the moft innocent amufements in 
life, not to fpeak of it in an higher ftile, 
it would not be improper to enquire a 
little more particularly into the fubjeft. 
We (hall therefore here beg leave to 
examine fome of the firft principles of 
Tafte in Mufic widi the utmoft freedom. 

Mufic 
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Muiic is the Science of founds, fo far 
as they affedk the Mind. Nature inde- 
pendent of cuftom has connefted cer^ 
tain founds ojr tones with certain feelings 
of the Mind. Meafure and propcMtion 
in founds have likewife their foundation 
in nature. Thus certain tones are natu- 
rally adapted to folemn, plaintive, and 
mournful fubjefts, and the movement 
is flow; others are expreifive of the 
joyous and elevating, and the move- 
ment is quick. — Sounds likewife afFeft 
the Mind, as they are loud or foft, 
rough or fmooth, diflinft fix)m the con- 
lideration of their gravity or acutenels. 
Thus in the iEolian harp the tones are 
pleafant and foothing, though there is 
no fucceflion of notes varying in acute- 
nefs,, but only ii\ loudnefs. The efFeft 
of the common drum, in roufing and 
elevating the Mind, is very flrong ; yet 
it has no variety of notes; though the 

efred 
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effe6t indeed here depends much on the 
proportion and meafure of the notes. 

Melody confifts in the agreeaUe fuc- 
ceffion of fingle founds. — The melody 
that pleafes in one country does not 
equally pleafe in another, though there 
are certain general principles which uni- 
verfally regulate it, the fcale of Mufic 
being the feme in all countries. — Har- 
mony confifts in the agreeable efFeft of 
founds differing in acutenefs produced 
together ; tfie general' principles of it arc 
likewife fixed. 

One end of Mufic is merely to com- 
municate pleafure, by giving a flight 
and tranfient gratification to the Ear; 
but the fer nobler and more important 
is to command the paffions and move 
the heart. In the firfl view it is an in- 
nocent amufement, welj fitted to give an 
agreeable relaxation to the Mind from 
the fatigue of ftudy or bufinefs. — In 

the 
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tlie other it is one of the moft ufefui 
arts in life. 

Mufic has always been an art of more 
real importance among uncultivated 
than among civilized nations. Among 
the former we always find it intimately 
connefted with poetry and dancing, and 
it appears, by the teftimony of many 
ancient * authors, that Mufic, in the 
original fenfe of the word, compre- 
hended melody, dance and fong. By 
thcfe almoft all barbarous nations in 
every age, and in every climate, have 
cxprcflTed all ftrong emotions of the 
Mind. By -j- thefe attraftive and power- 
ful arts they celebrate their pubHc fo- 
lemnitiesi by thefe they lament their 
private and public calamities, the death 
of friends or the lofs of warriors ; by 
thefe united they exprefs their joy on 
their marriages, harvefl:s, huntings, vic- 

* See Plato and Athenaciis. f Brown- 

torics i 
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tories ; praife the great aftions of their 
fi^ods and heroes; excite each other to 
war and brave exploits, or to fuffcr 
death and torments with unftiaken con- 
ftancy. 

In the earhcft: periods of the Greek 
(late?, their moft ancient maxims, ex- 
hortations, and laws, and even their 
hiftory, were written in verfe, their reli- 
gious rites v/cre accompanied by dance 
and fong, and their earlicft: oracles were 
delivered in verfe, and fung by the 
pricft or prieftefs of the fuppofed god^ 
While melody, therefore, conjoined with 
poetry, continued to be the eftablifhed 
vehicle of all the leading principles of 
religion, morals, and polity, they be- 
came the natural and proper ob^efts of 
public attention and regard, and bore 
a principal and eflential part in the * 
education of Children. Hence we fee 

* Plularchus de MuCca. 

how 
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how Mufic among the ancient Greeks " 
was efteemed a neceflary accomplip-.- / 
ment, and why an ignorance in this 
art was regarded as a capital defeft. 
Thus Thcmiftocles came to be re- 
proached witii his ignorance in * Mufic ; 
and the many enormous crimes cojn- 
mitted in llie country of Cyncthc wjeifc^^ 
attributed by " the neighbouring ftates ?^ 
to the nco;lccl of -\- Mufic ; nor was the 
reproaclx'^^hrowfi, in thefe days, upon 
fuch as were ignorant of the art„ with- 
out a jufl foundation ;-.'becaufe this 
ignorance implied a general deficiency 
in the three great articles of education ; 
reb'gion, morals, and polity ^ 

X Such was the enlarged Nature of 

ancient Mufic when applied to educa- . 

• • • _ 

ticwi, and not a mere proficiency in the 

> ■ 

. * Cicero. 

f Alhenaeus,. Polybius. . 
' % Sce-JJlatordeLegibus. 
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[_ {paying <K fingingart, as has been very 
j generally fupppfed. Moft authors have 
I been led Mo tha miftake by Ariftotle; 
who fpeak's of Mufic as an art diftindt 
from Poetry. / But the reafon of this. 
|. was, that, in the ti^me of Ariftotle, a 
I • feparation of' the melody and fong had 
\^ taken placei^ the firft retained the name 
r of MufiCi imd the fecond afltimed that 
of' Poetry. 

In the moft ancient times the charac-* 
ter of a bard was of '^eat, dignity and 
importance, being ufuaSjy iipited with 
that of legiflator*>aild chitef mj^iftrater 
Even after the feparatioa wasJpyft made, 
he continued for fome time?tftjp^bc the 
fecond character in the community^ ..as 
an afliilant to the m^ftrate in govern- 
ing the people * . 
g^. 'fiiStl^ wjft ^the important ai^d honour- - 

\ able flap^f Mufic, not only in ancient 

~ -- • ' < 

^ * Suidas on the Lefbian Song. Hefiod. 
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Greece, but in the early periods of all 
civilized nations in every part of the 
world* 

In all the Celtic nations, and. parti- 
ciilarly in Great Britain^ the bards were 
anciently of the highefl: rank and efti- 
mation. The charaAer of general, poet, 
and muiician, were tinited in Fingal and 
* Offian. The progrelk of Edward the 
firfl's arms was fo much retarded by the 
influence of the Welfh bards, whofe 
fongs breathed the high fpirit of liberty 
and war, that he bafely ordered them to 
be flain : an event that has given rife to 

* Such was the fong of Fingal^ in. Ae day of 
his Joy. His thoufand bards leaned fon/^^ard 
from their feats, to hear the voice of the king. 
It was like the Mufic of the harp on the gale 
of the fpring. Lovely were thy thoughts, O 
ringal! why had notOffian the (bength of thy 
foul ? but thou flandefl alone, my father ; and 
who can equal the king of Morvcn? Carthon. 

i 

one 
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one of the moft elegant and fublinEie odes 
that any langiiage has produced. 

In propoftioft as the fimplicity and 
purity of ancient manners declined in 
Greece, the fifler arts, which formerly 
ufed to be the handmaids of virtue, 
came by degrees to be proftituted to the 
purpofes of vice or of mere amufement* 
A corruption of manners debafed thefe 
arts, whichj when once corrupted, be- 
came principal inftruments in com- 
pleating the deftruftion of religion and 
virtue. Yet the fame caufe which 
turned them afide from their original 
tife, contributed to their improvement 
as particular arts. When Mufic, Dan- 
cing, and Poetry came to be confidered 
as only fubfervient to pleafure, a higher 
degree of proficiency in them became 
neceffary, and confequently a more 
fevere application to each. This com- 
plcated their feparation from one ano- 

L 2 thcr, 
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ther, and occafioned their falling en- 
tirely into the hands of fuch Men as 
devoted their whole time to their culti- 
vation. Thus the complex charafter erf" 
kgiflator, poet, adlor, and mufician, 
which formerly fubfiftcd in one perfon, 
came to be feparated into diftind: pro- 
feffions, and the unworthy purpofes to 
which Mufic in particular came to be 
applied, made a * proficiency in it un- 
fuitable to any Man of high rank and 
charafter. 

DoAor Brown has treated this fub- 
je6t at full length, in a very learned 
differtation^ where he has Ihewn with 
great ingenuity, and by the cleareft de- 
dudlion from fads, how melody, dance> 
and fong, came in the progrefs df ci- 
vilized fociety, in different nations, to 
be cultivated feparately , and by what 

• Ariftot, Politic. Plutar. de Mufica. 

means^ 
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means, upon their total feparation, the 
power, "the utility, and dignity of Mu- 
fic has funk intd a general corruption 
and contempt. 

The efFeA of eloquence depends in 
a great mcafure on Mufic. We take 
. Mufic here in the large and proper fenfe 
of the word ; the art of varioully affeft- 
ing the Mind by the power of founds. 
In this fenfe, all Mankind are more or 
lefs judges of it, without regard to ex- 
aftnefs of ear. Every man feels the dif- 
ference between a fweet and melodiaus 
voice and a harfli diffonant one. 

Every agreeable fpeaker independent 
of the fw-eetnefs of his tones, rifes and 
falls in his voice in ftridt mufical inter- 
val^, jand therefore his difcourfc is as 
capable of being fet in mufical charac- 
ters as any fong whatever. But how- 
ever mufical a voice may be, if the in- 
tervals which it ufes are uniformly thei 

L 3 fame, 
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fame, it difpleafes, becaufe the e^r h 
fatigued with the cpnftant return of the 
fame founds, however agreeable; and 
if we attend to the fubjed, we are dif- 
jdeafed on another account, at hearing 
the fame muiical pa(Iage3 nude ufe of 
to exprels and inlpire fcntiments of the 
jnofl different and oppofite natures; 
whereas the one Ihould be always vary- 
ing and adapted to the other. This 
has juftly brought great ridicule on 
what is called Singing ^ Difcourfe, 
though what really offends is either the 
badnefs qf the fong, or its being tire* 
feme for want of variety, 
. If we examine into the efTefts pro- 
duced by eloquence in all ages, WQ 
muft afcribe them in a great degrqe to 
the power of founds. We allow, at 
the fame time, that compofition, aftion, 
the expreffion of the countenance, and 
fome other circumftances, contribute 
8 th^ir 
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fheir fhare, thoi^ a much fmaller one. 
-f-The moft pathetic compofition may 
be pronounced in iuch a manner, as to 
prevent its having the Icaft influence. 
Orations which have commanded the 
Minds of the gr^teft Men, and deter- 
mined the fete of nations, have been read 
in the clofet with languor and difguft. 

As the proper application of the 
voice to the purpofes of eloquence 
has been little attended to, it has 
been thought an art unattainable by 
any rules, and depending entirely on 
natural Tafte and Genius. This is in 
fome meafure true; yet it is much mor? 
reducible to rules, and more capable of 
being taught; thsui is commonly ima- 
gined. Indeed, before philofophy af- 
certains and methodizes the ideas and 
principles on which an art dep9nds, it 
is no wonder it be difficult of acquifi- 
tion. The very language in^ which it 

L 4 is 



is to be communicated, is to be formed; 
and it is a confiderabic time before this 
language comes to be underfliood and 
adopted. — ^We have a remarkable in- 
ftance of this in the fubjedt of mufical 
cxpreffion, or performing a piece of 
Mufic with Tafte and propriety. ' Pea- 
pie were fenfible, that the fame Mufic 
performed by different artifts had veiy 
different effefts. Yet they , all played 
the fame notes, and played equally well 
in tune and in time. But ftill there 
was an unknown fomewhat, tliat gave 
it meaning and exprefSon from one 
hand, while from another it was lifelefs 
and infipid. People were Tatisfied in 
refolving this into performing with or 
without Tafle, which was thouglit the 
entire gift of Nature. — Geminiani, who 
was both a compofer and performer of 
the highcfl clafs, firfl thought of re- 
ducing the art of*{)laying on the.Vio- 
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iin with Talie to ruks, for which pur- 
pofe he was obliged to make a great ad- 
dition to the mufical language and cha- 
rafters. The fchcme was executed with 
great ingenuity, but has not met with 
the attention, it deferved. 
^ Mulic, like Eloquence, muft pro- 
pofe as its end a certain effedt to be pro- 
duced on the hearers. If it produces this 
efFed it is good Muficj if it fails, it 
is bad. — No Mufic can be pronounced 
good or bad in itfelf ; it can only be re^ 
latively fo. Every country has a me- 
lody peculiar to itfelf, expreflive of the 
feveral pafEons, A compofer muft have 
a particular regard to this, if he pro- 
pofes to afleft them. — Thus in Scotland 
there is a chearful Mufic perfeftly well 
fitted to infpire that joyous mirth fuited 
to dancing, and a plaintive Mufic pe- 
culiarly expreflive of that tendernefs 
and pleafing melancholy attendant on 

diftrefe 
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diftrefs in love; both origmal in their 
kind, and different from every other in 
Europe *. It is of no confequence 

whence 



♦ There is a fimplicity, a delicacy, and pa- 
thetic exprcffion in the Scotch airs, which have 
always wiade them admired by people of genuine 
Taile in Mufic. It is a general opinion that 
niany of them were compofed by David Rizzip : 
but this appears very improbable. There is a 
pecnliaricy in the ftile of the Scotch melody, 
which foreigners, even fomc of great knowledge 
in Mttfic, who refidcd long in Scotland, hjive 
often att^ipted to imitate, but never with fuc- 
cefs. It is not therefore probable, that a fir^ger, 
in the decHne of life, who refided only three or 
four years in Scotland, fliould enter fo perfeftly 
into the Tafte of the national Mufic, as to com- 
pofe airs; which the niceit judges cannpt diftin- 
gui(h from thofe which are certainly Hnown to 
be of n;uch greater antiquity than Rizzia*s. 
The tradition on this fubjeft is very vague, and 
there is no fhadow of authority to afcribe any 
one particular Scotch air to Rizzio. If he had 

compofed 
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whence this Mufic derives its origin, 
whether it be fimple or complex, agrees 
able to the rules of regular compofitioxXp 
or againft them ; whilft it produces its 
intended eflfeft, in a fuperior degr^ to 
any other, it is the preferable Mufic; 
ftnd while a perfon feels this effeft, it 
is a refleftion on his'Tafle and common 
fenfe, if not on his candor, to defpife 
it. The Scotch will in all probability 
foon lofe this native Mufic, the fource 

compofed any Mufic while he was in Scotland 
it is highly probable it would have partaken of 
the genius of that melody, to which he had been 
accu domed ; but the flile of the Scotch and Ita- 
lian airs, in Rizzio's time, bear not the leaQ re-? 
femblaixce to one another. Perhaps he might 
have moulded fome of the Scotch airs into a more 
regular fbrm^ but if he did, it was probably 
no real improvement; as the wildeft of them, 
which bid defiance to all rules of modern com- 
pofition, are generally the moft powerfully af- 

of 
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cf (o much pleafure lo their anceftors, 
without, acquiring any other in its place. 
Moft mufical people in Scotland either 
negledt it altogether, or deftroy that 
fimplicity in its performance, on which 
its efFeftsfo entirely depended, by a fan- 
taftical and abfurd addition of Graces 
foreign to the genius of its Melody. 
The contempt fliewn for the Soctch Mu- 
fic in its primitive and patlietic fimpli- 
city, by thofe who, from a fuperior Ikill in 
the fciencc, are thought entitled to lead 
the public Tafte, has nearly brought it 
into univerfal difcredit- Such is the ty- 
ranny pf Fafliion, and fuch are the ef- 
fects of that Vanity, which determines 
us, in obedience to its didates, to refign 
any pleafure, and to fubmit to almoft 
any pain. 

They who apply much of their time 
to Mufic, acquire new Taftes, befides 
their national one, and, in the infinite 

variety 
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variety which melody and harmony are 
capable of, difcover new fources of plea- 
fure formerly unknown to them. . But 
the fineft natural Xafte never adopts a 
new one, till the ear has been long ac- 
cuftomed to it ; and, after all, feldom 
enters into it with that warmth and feel- 
ing, which thofe do to wliom it is na- 
tional. 

The general admiration pretended to 
be given to foreign Mufic in Britain, is 
in general defpicable aifeftation. In 
Italy we fometimes fee the natives tranf-t 
ported at the opera, with all that va- 
riety of delight and paffion which the 
compofer intended to produce. The 
fame opera in England is feen with the 
mod remarkable liftleffnefs and inatten-^ 
tion^ It can raife no paffion in the au- 
dience becaufe they do not underftand 
the language in which it is written. To 
them it has as little meaning as a piece 

of. 
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of inftrumental Mufic. The car may 
be tranfiently pleafed with the air of a 
feng ; but that is the moft trifling c&& 
of Mufic. Among the very, few who 
underftand the language, and enter with 
pleafure and tafb into the Italian Mufic, 
the conduft of the dramatic part ap- 
pears fo ridiculous, that they canr feel 
nothing of that tranfport of pafEon, the 
united effeft of Mufic and Poetry, wluch 
may be gradually raifed by the artfU 
texture and unfolding of ^ dramatic 
ftory *. — Yet vanity prevails fo much 
over the fenfe of pleafure itfelf, that the 
Italian opera is in England more fre-» 
quented by people of rank, than any 
other public diverfion; and, to avoid 
the imputation of want of Tafte, they 
condemn themfelves to fome hoiirs pain* 
fill attendance on it every week, and 
pretend to talk of it in raptures, to 

• Brown. 

whick 
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which their hearts will ever remain 
-ftrangers* 

Nothing can afford fo convincing a 
proof of the abfolute incapacity of our 
modem Mufic, to produce any lading 
effeft on the pafTions of Mankind, as 
the obfervation of the effedb produced 
by an opera on people of the greateft 
knowledge and Tafte in Mufic, as well 
as on thofe who are moft: ignorant of 
the fcience. An affefting ftory may be 
wrought up, by the genius of a Metaf*^ 
tafio, in a manner that (hould make it 
be read with the higbeft delight and emo* 
tion • by every perfon of Tafte and Sen- 
fibility. We fliould naturally fuppofe 
that the addition of Mxific ought to^ 
communicate greater energy to the com*^ 
pofition ; but, inftead of this, it tot^y 
annihilates it. Many people may return 
home from an opera with their ears 
bighly gratified by fome particular fongs, 

or 
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or paflages of fongs ; but never one re* 
turned afFefted with the cataftrophe of 
the piece, or with the heart-felt emotion 
produced by Othello or King Lear. 

Simplicity in melody is abfolutely ne* 
ceflary in all Mufic intended to reach 
the heart, or even greatly to delight the 
ear. The effeft here muft be produced 
inftantaneoufly, or not at all. The fub- 
jedt of the Mufic jawft'^erefore be 
fimple,. and cafily traced ; and. not a fingle 
mote or grace (liould be admitted, but 
what has a tendency to the propofed end. 
i-^If fimplicity of melody be fo necef* 
fary, where the intention is . to move 
the paffions, fimplicity of. harmony, 
which ought always to be fubferyient 
to it, muft be ftill more neceflary. 
Some of the moft delicate touches of 
pathetic Mufic will not allow any ac- 
companyment. 

The ancient Mufic certainly produced 

much 
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•much greater and more gcnefal effeft* 
than the modem, thoiigh we (hould 
allow the accounts we have of it to be 
much exaggerated. Yet thSe fcience of 
Mufic was in a very 'low ftate among 
the Andicnts. They were jM-obabljr 
ftraiigers to harmony^ at leaft if thcr^ 
knew it they neglcfted it, all the voices 
and inftruments being unifons in conf* 
cert i and the inftruments they made 
tife of, appear to have been much in- 
ferior, in refpeft of compafs, expreflion'^ 
and Variiety, to thofe« which we are pof^ 
fefled 6f. Yet thefevery deficiencies 
might render th^ir Mufic mdre expref- 
five ahd powerful. The only. view of 
compofers was to touch the heart and the 
paffions. Simple melody was fufficient 
ifor this'purpofe, which might cafily be 
comprehended and felt by the whole 
people. There were not two different 
i|)ecies x>f Mufic among them^ as with 

M W31 
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iis, one for the learned, ia the fdcnce, ai^ 
mK>ther for the vulgar. 
. * Although we are igjioiant <>f the 
particulaf cpnfljuftioqi of the ancient 
Mufic, yet we know it imift have been 
altogether fimple^. fuch as ftatefinen, 
waxpors, and bards, occupi^ in other 
P\}rfuit$^ could cqmpofe, axid fuch as 
people of all ranks, chil^x:^^^ . ,and mejcr 
byfied in other concerns |E)f;U^, coul4 
le^i) and pradife. W^^ ^ ^e tikewiir 
jSbcngers to the particul^^.ftrvAurc of 
their inftruments, but we.; |{^y^ the 
greateft reafon to believe tliey iweijB cx- 
trjcmely fimple. The chords gf the lyre 
were originally but four'tfr* They were 
afterwards increaled to feven^ at whicl^ 
number they \yere fixed by the j[aws of 
^pajrta |, and Timotheus was t^i^fliei^ 

• . 9rown« t Paulanws. 

% The act of Jklufic had formcf^ begj jS^ed 
and made unalterable in Crete ani £g}*pt! Vlatj^ 
«c le^us. 

for 
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tor id4ing four axlditional ftriogs; b^i; 
»r0 ;^re \w:ertaiiji qf thfi.int^ijffjis i?y 
.wl;iicU ttic ftri^g? of jdie . jy re ^dCq^nitJed. 
Thofe who regacd only the ladvaiicep^eat 
of Mufic .^, a fcience^ tr^ the laws of 
Sparta upoa this iUbed .with g^eat xidi- 
icule j but they ;who coiner it as ^ 
jart ihtvrfeU;ely jcp^fte^ijc^ flir|th.the ,wbo|e 
fabric of its religion, moi;aU, and pQj^c^, 
\i^Ul viev them in a very dilEbrent %bf^ 
.iand fee the ,ijec;efl[ity of J^yefervi^g their 
Mufic in the vitHK>it degree ipjf fixnplicity. 
in fed, wheat thpiyi;e, in .prQcef$ ,Qf time, 
acquired forty, ftniftgs, vhen IS^ufip 
/auaae to be ^ cpm^^ikdXc^ txXy and to 
fee f^pajrately cultivated by tho^ who 
.gave up tbeit whc^ tipje to its ipjijprav;ei 
-imeat, its ju^lelt .end and aim was loft. 
in ^ Plutarch's time it was fun^ ijfjLq 
<k mere amufoEaei^t of the th€;^rje. The 
•jCame xraufes. bsim prod^ceid the &me 

M z efFeai 
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dfcfts in mcxJern times. In proportioirf 
as MuEc lias become more artificial^ 
and more difficult in the execution, it 
has loft of Its power and influence. 

It was formerly obferved, that the 
power of the ancient melody depended 
much on its union with. Poetry. TTiere 
"arc other circumftances which might 
contribute to this power. The difierent 
■paffions naturally exprefs themfelves 
by different 'founds ; but this expreffion 
feems capable of a confiderable latitude, 
and may be much altered by early afl5>- 
ciation and habit. When paiticular 
founds and a certain ftrain of melody 
are imprefled upon young minds, in a 
uniform connexion with certain paffions 
expreffed in a fong, this r^ular aiSbcia- 
tion raifes thefe founds, in progrefs of 
time, into a kind of natural and expieC- 
five language of the^ paffions^ * Melody 

■'f Brown. ' 

• therefore 
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therefore; is to be confidered, ip a cer- 
tain degree, as a relative thing, foundctd, 
in the particular affociations and habits 
of different people; and, by cuftora, 
like language, annexed to their fenti-- 
mcnts and p^ons. We generally hear 
with pleafufe the Muiic we have been* 
accufiomed to in our youth, bfcaufe it 
awakes the memory of our guiltlefs and; 
happy days. We are evep fpmetimcs, 
wonderfully afTedled with airs, that nei-, 
ther appear, to ourfelves nor to. others^, 
to have any peculiar expreffion. .The 
reafon is, we. have firft heard thiefe airs 
at a time when pur minds woxfi (q deeply, 
affeded by fome paffion, as to give a 
tinfture tO; every fobjeftth^t ^prefepted- 
itfelf at the fame,. tjroe; and thQugh the 
paffion and the caufe of it ar^ entirely . 
forgot^ yet an objed that has once been 
<;onneded with them, will often aw^ke 
the emotion, though \t cannot recall 

M 3 tQ 



t* ■ refiidliibrahce the drigmal eaufi^ o# 

* Similar affociatiohs are formedj -by 
tfcd appropriations, iit a- ^eait raeaAire 
artidentali' which different datiafft^ hSvc 
giwn to-^flikular nitiJkiaJ^ inflammdits, 
sfe bilfe, drdnis, trtrmp6t«, aM* orjganis ; 
di do»feqiieHt6 of which thejr excke ideas 
jfetd' pafflohs in fome peo^^ wHfcK they 
i& not in others. No Englilhman can 
aitoijp^waFBke ideas- to- the found of 
nBagpipt. 

We have endeavowed to explain 
IfeliSe -of 'the daufes wfiich^ gave fucl^ 
e'^n6rgy ti9^ the ancient- Muficv arid .which 
ffill eiadear the melody of every eoto- 
try to ■' Ws own inhalbJf arit^ : Petha^, 
fxrt* the i^^^hs nientioned above, if we 
wire to^ i%cbver the Mufie, which dniee 
haS fa mWch power ih the early periods* 
6& (fie Grefek ftates, it niight haver n<> 

(rich, 



fech dlaffis jfer tti<>)deffr eafiJ, & fdfiSi 
gfea^ ^mifetisof ahtiiqiiity>i«riiagine: ' Itf- 
ftmmetital Mafic lade^, • 'Uiiiidcomfjiai 
niedl witlii'^^kliice mi fosgv 'WaS- ftiVef 
hdd ineftetrfx till flle idkfidf f)en<>ds dF 
^ritii^tiity ji m^ which d'gttia^l'fepatatJoiS 
6f thefe-atti tbdk ^hide.--^ Plato '§^ 
inftmmaw^f Mufic an ilntridahirig thiiig 
afld an abtife^^rf melodf; . ' - • '-^ 

. TheTM fe anbt'het CSUfe/ whiiift ffiigK? 
probably contribute to mike tfee iancieiil 
Mtific nSdrd ;p6Wverf«ily^^ixf)feifli*'e. ' ' -W 
the infant itat6 of focietfes; f . MM^S 
f(jelings^^rid paiflions • art iiV^ngv ht^diUfy 
they are never di{guifed nor reftrained 5 
their, imaginations are warm and luxu- 
riant, fro^H:. qever having ifuger^d ^nj; 
check. Thisdifpof^s thfm to thfl;t .eiK 



• Ddlegibits. . : . 

t This fub'jca.ig treated with groai^ aceuraicy^ 
^ judgment by Dr. Blair, in his elcgjsint Diflcr- • 
f^tioi^pn the pbc^ of Offisun. 

. M 4 thufiafm 
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thufiafm fi:> &.voiirable to Poctiy .and 
Mufic. The; cffufiohs of Genius among 
fuch a peopje may often pofftfk the moft 
pathetic fublimity and fimpUcity of ftile, 
though greatly defioient i^ point of ele-r 
gamce wdtegirfarity, Ajud it k to be 
ob&rvedy that thefe laft qualities oxq 
tupre peculiarly requifite iA ^pie of the 
other fine arts, than they us in that fpe^ 
cie^ q{ MvUic which is defigaed to affed: 
tljie paflions, where too iHjuch; ornament 
is, always hurtful; and in place of prp- 
mpting, is much mor^ likely to defeat 
the dc§red[ effeft *. The tranquillity 

. too 

* Simplicity and concifenefs'are never-fiailiog 
disira6^eri(Hcs of the ftile of a fublime writer. 
JUb refts on the maje% of hi^ fenUiAeats; not on 
the pomp of his expreffions. The main fecret 
of being fublime, is to fay great thin^ in few 
atid' plain wbrds : for every fuperfiuous decora- 
tion degrades a fubiime idea. The mind rifes 
^4 fwellS|j when a lofty defcriptipn or fenti- 
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top of raral life, and the variety cS 
images with which it fills the imagina<» 
tion, have as beneficial an influence upoa 
Genius, as they have upon the difpofi- 
tions of the heart. The country, an4 
particularly the paftoral countries, are 
the favourite recefles of Poetry and 
Mufic. 

The introduftion. of harmony bpcined 
a new world in Mufic. It prpmifed to 
give that variety which melody alond 
could never ai&rd, and likewife to give 

ment is* prefented to it in its native form. But 
no fooner does the poet attempt to fpread out 
tins ientiment or defcription, and to drefi k 
sound and round with glittering ornaoie&t** 
than the mind be^as to fall from its high eleva- 
tion; the tranfport is over; the beautiful may 
remain, , but the fublime is gone. Dr* Blanks 
Cr'nkal Dtfferfation en the ponfis of OJian. 

** The application of thefe ingenious obferva- 
tloDs (o Mufic is too obvious to need any Uiuflra** 
tion. 

^le^ody 



iticlocJy an additional cfiarm and energy, 
Unfprturiately the Jfirft. compofers were 
fo immcrfed in the ftudy of harmony,' 
which foori appeared to he a fcience of 
greiat extent aiid- intricacy, . that thefc 
^'tincipj^ '€n^ of it were forgot, ' < They 
viited thetofelves' 6h-the laboured : con* 
ftruftion of parts, which were multiplied 
lit a ; furprififtg riiannerJ-^In hA^: this 
iA bf '^K!)U'nterJ^oiiit ana''corh|>ri€ated^ 
ftidHy, mv^ivtdd fjy &uidb in the eleventh- 
eeAlutjs- ■ Wa^ ■ ferdtight td its h^heft de- 
gree of perfeftion by Palseflrini, . who 
■ ' ' *■ • . , .1 

lived in .the time of Leo X. Efut this 
^e<iic^ of Mufic could only beiuoder-^ 
ftood- by the few who had made it their 
partiQuidi: ftudy. To every on6 dfe it 
appeared a confufed jargon of founds 
without defign or meaning. To the very 
few who underftood it there appeared ai> 
^vlderrt * deficiency in air or melody, ef* 
pecially when the parts were made t<x 



vm te ffei(5 ftigues dr^ caiSoHs, wTth 
whi^^ air ii iif a grcAt meafurd kicorhpa- 
tibfe.-^Befid^ the i«eal defieientcy of aii^ 
ii4 thefe comjiofitioiis, if required th6 
ittfeMioft t6 be Gohftantly eierted t<i^ 
tmfce the fobjfea of the Mufic, ai it 
was alternately carried on through thef 
i^Vfe'tttl ^arfei art attentioti incdnfiftent 
virith ^hat delights the ear, much more 
vi/kU t^hit t?)uches the paffions; whef^' 
thi^i* thadefig^of the Gompofer,- the^ 
min3 nhtift be- tOTafUy difengaged, rhiift 
M tkf OoWt rhranc^; i^dmire rf^- ex6i^utioti ;i 
bU<: bfr'oJ>6n ahd-paffi veto the itftericfed- 

Wd ifiufl:-1io^*ever aclciiov^i^gt, thit- 
th^e ^frrf^-6ffe^i '^^ Gratvity, a Majefty^^ 
and' SolettiAity', ih' fhefe^' bid -full" Com-. 
liofiti6ii§y sidmlfttbly fuifed' for the pubV 
Ikf fdrvicci? ' of - tfie ' Gifafrdh. Althbu^. 
lifeffftai^ fefr ifltegd to e««te' 'particulate 
pif^Mf yet'^ tlWy tetidija'^ td footh : thi^ 

mind 
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snifid into a tj:anquillity that difengaged 
it from all earthly cares and . pleafutes, 
aod at the fame tinje difpofed it to that 
^culiar elevation which raife& the foul 
to Heaven, efpecially when accompanied 
by the fw^^t and folemn note^ pf the 
Or^an, 

. The artifice of fugu^ in vocal Mufic 
feems in a peculiar manner ill adapted 
%Q afFed the paffions. Jf every one of 
four voices is expr^iling ^ differeiit fenti- 
ment and a different mufical paflage at 
tlie fame time, the hearer cani^ot poffibly 
attend tOy and be affe^d by them all. 
— ^This is a ftile of compofition in which 
aperfon, without the leaft Tafte or Ge- 
nius, may become ^ ^nfidec^l^ profit 
cient, by the mere force of ftudy: But 
without a very great (hare pf thefe, to 
give ipirtt and meaning to the leadiiig 
airs or fubjeAs^ fuch compofitipns will 
always be dry and unafieding, CatcheSi^ 

indei^i 
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indeed, are a fpecies of fugues, highly 
productive of nlirth and jollity ; but the 
pleafure we receive from thefe feldom 
arifes either from the melody itfelf, or 
from its being peculiarly exprcflive of 
the fubjeft* It arifes principally from 
the droll and unexpefted aflemblage of 
words from the different parts, and from 
the fpirit and humour with which they 
aire? fung. 

Befides the objeftions that lie againfl: 
all complex Mufic with refpedt to ks 
compofition, there are others arifing from 
the great difficulty of its execution* It 
ii riot eafy to preferve a number of 
inftruments, playing together, in tunc- 
Stringed inftruments are falling, while 
"wiiKl inftmments riiaturally rife . in th^ir 
toM during the performance. It is not 
wen fufficient that all the perfbrmeis 
play in the mc^ exadt tune and time^ 
Tliey muft all underftand the ftile and 

defign 



ijefigo e£ ih^ CQaq)ofitton» fod be iMi 
to ma]^e the rifponfes Ia the fugjiie w^h 
proper fpirit. Every ooe muft tiiOHr 
how to carry on the Aibjeft with th^ 
proper expreifion, when it f$ fm tui?) t0 
kad; and when he £ei11s into.^n aumlkrjr 
part, he nuifl kpow how to coBcjjuft 
his accomp^yment m fui;h ^ in^nai^ ii» 
jtoglye an additiooal force to the 1^- 
ing fubjed:. But mufical taHe ^j^ 
jud^ent are moil remarkably Splayed 
ffi. the proper accornp^yiog irf yocj^ 
MufiCi^ efpeciaily wi|:h th^e (borp^gh b^^^ 
If this is not co^dvufbed wkh ^he ji^e^ 
^tention to heighten the inte^aded ti^ 
prejffion of the fong, it cjfftfQjff.-k ^fy^ 
^ther, as frequently happen? fr^ep ib^ 
throwing in the fujl €hctf<bj.. ¥tei.^ 
&igle note^o\rid onjy bare bfieo ftoftdCi 
;©r whe^ perhaps tfee a^ccofct^wyiwrtt 
papuld have c^^fed ^^^Qgethier^ ■.... ■■^. - 
TJaefc ^r^ 4ifi<:»Atie§ fe5V pefiforttiejf^ 

hav6 
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h^Vc- an idea; of, -gnd /fewer i^ abletc^ 
tonqunjr. . Mpft.j^f -theiji think ;:jhey 
fi^fi&cifiiitly ..acqijitrthemfelves,/'^ if ''they 
ipby in tune ^nd m tinie: and ., vanity 
often leads them to make their -voice or 
inftrumcnt t6 .be ;^e^rd.aboyi$;,the n% 
without paying: the leaft regard. to the. 
4eiign of the C$]^jpoferr . • 
.It 'hfts |t>een;i iljvifh, tHe ftfhion, fof 
feme year? paft, to regard air alone' in 
ip.ufigal compofitiopsi and the full and 
^eg^fe^ works of harnnony have faJJen 
^fco negled, b^ng confidercd as cold 
and fpjiritlefs- This change has been 
introduced by compofers, who unjFpr- 
tunajtely happened to be great pjerforpi- 
ers theg:>felves. T:he& people h^d n^ 
japportui>ities, in th^ old comppfitipns, pT 
fl^gwing the dexterity pf their pxe^^utionj^ 
thf wild and extravagant flights which 
jtbey indtilged, in orcfcr to difpjay this^t 
l^V^S abfolutely. dcftrudive of the h^- 
: fnony^ 



toony: They introduced therefore Scto'^ 
of their own compofition, or Concerto's 
which from the thinncfs and meagre^ 
nefs of the parts^ cannot be confidered 
in any other light than Solo's. — ^It is not 
cafy to charafterife the ftile of moll of 
thefe pieces. In truth they have no 
character or meaning at all* The au*- 
thors of them are little concerned what 
fiibjedt they choofe, their (ingle view 
being to excite the furprife and admira*- 7 
tion of their hearers. This they do by / 
the moft unnatural and wild exalrfions> 
that have not the remoteft tendency to 
charm the ear or touch the heart. • In 
many paflages they are grating to- the 
car, when performed by the bed hand?, 
but when executed by ordinary per- 
formers, they are perfcftly iritoTerSbk. 
Thefe Compofitions theltfore wailt tht 
jtnerit which full harmony poflefles, and 
are deficient in that fimplicity, (pint, 

and 
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luid elegance, which alone canr recom.-: 
mend melody. 

The prefent mode is to admim a new 
noify ftile of compofition,.! lately culti* 
vated in Germany, and to defpife Co- 
relli as wanting fpirit and variety. The 
truth is, Corelli's ftile and this will not 
bear a comparifon. Corelli's excellence 
confifts in the chaftity of his compofi* 
tion, and in the richnefs and fweetnefif 
of his harmonies. The other fometimes 
pleafes by its fpirit and a wild hixuri- 
ancy, which makes an agreeable variety 
in a concert, but poffefles too little of 
the elegance and pathetic expreffion of 
Mufic to remain long the public Tafte. 
The:, great merit of that noblemap's 
compofitions, who firft introduced this 
fpecies of Mufic into this counjtry, and 
his own fpirited performance of them» 
firft feduced the public ear. They are 
certainly much fpperioi to any of the 
. : N kind 
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kind we hs^ve yet heard; thoo^, bjF 
the delicacy of the airs in his flow move-» 
ments, he difplays a Genius capable of 
(hining in a much fuperior (tile of 
Mafic. 

Though Mufic, confidered in its ufe^ 
ful application^ to delight the ear and 
touch the paffions of the bulk of Man- 
kind^ requires the utmoft fimplicity^ 
yety confidered as an art, capable of 
giving a lailing and varied plcafure to 
the fewi who from a ftronger natural 
Tafle devote part of their time and at-^ 
tention to its cultivation, it both admits^ 
and requires variety, and even fome de^ 
gree of complication.'^Not only the ear 
but the mufical Tafle becomes moiv 
delicate by cultivation. 

When the ear becomes acquainted 

with a variety of melodies, it b^ns by 

degrees to relilh others, befides thoic 

which are national. A national melody 

4 may 



itiiy have expreffions for only a fe* 
fetffeAions; A cultivated and enlarged 
Tafte eafily adopts a greater variety of 
expreffions for thefe and other alTcftionsi 
and learns, from the deepeft receffes of 
harmony, to exprefs fome that have ne- 
ver been excited by any national jMu* 
fie. 

When one pra(ftifes Mufic much, the 
limplicity of melody tires the ear. Wheii 
he begins to hear an air he was formerly 
acquainted with, he immediately recoK 
lefts the whole, and this anticipatiori 
often prevents his enjoying it. He re-^ 
quires therefore the aflifkarice of harmony^ 
which, wthout hurting the melody; 
gives a variety to the Mufic, and fome-- 
times renders the melddy more expref- 
live. — Praftice enables one to trace the 
fubjeft of a corriplex Concerto, as it is 
carried through the feveral parts, which 
to a common car is an unmeaning jum- 

N 2 ble 
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blc of founds. Diftindt from the picar 
fure which the ear receives here from 
the Mufic, there is another, which arifes 
from the perception of the contrivance 
and ingenuity of the compofer. — This 
enjoyment, it muft be owned, is not of 
that heart-felt fort which fimple Mu- 
fic alone can give, but of a more fober 
and fedate kind, which proves of longer 
duration: And it muft be confidered, 
that whatever touches the heart or the 
paffions very fenfibly, muft be applied 
with a judicious and very fparing hand. 
—•The fweeteft and fuUeft chords muft 
be feldom repeated, othcrwife the cer- 
tain effeft is fatiety and difguft. — They 
who are bcft acquainted with the human 
heart, need not be told that this obfer- 
yation is not confined to Mufic. 

On the whole we may obferve, that 
mufical Genius confifts in the invention 
of Melody fuited to produce a defired 

effea 
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cffeft on the mind*— Mufical Tafte con- 
fifts in condufting the melody with fpi- 
lit and elegance, in fuch a manner as 
to produce this fingle efFeft in its full 

force. 

Judgment in Mufic is Ihewn in 
the contrivance of fuch harmonious 
accompanyments to the melody as may 
give it an additional energy, and a va- 
riety, without deftroying its fimplicity; 
in the preparation and refolution of dif- 
cords; and in the artful tranfitions from 
one key to another. — Tafte in a perfor- 
nier confifts in a knowledge of the com- 
pofer's defign, and expreffing it in a fpi- 
rited apd pathetic manner, without any 
view of (hewing the dexterity of his own 
execution. 

But though all thefe circumflances of 
compofition and performance fhould 
concur in any piece of Mufic, yet it 
muft always fail in afFedting the paffions, 

N 3 unlefs 
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unkfs iu meaning and dire<:^ii be ai- 
certained by adapting it to fentiment and 
pathetic compofition. 

It exerts its greateft powers when ufed 
as an afliftant to Poetry: hence th^ 
great fuperiority of vocal to inftrumen- 
tal Mxific, the human voice being capa* 
ble of more juAne^, and at the fame 
time of a more delicate muiical expref- 
fion, than any inftrument whatever ^ the 
perfedion of an inftrument depending 
pn its nearell approach to it. Vocal 
Mufic is much confined by the language 
it is performed in. The harmony and 
fweetnefs of the Greek and Italian 
languages give them great advantages 
Qver the Englifli and French, which are 
harfh, unmufical, and full of confo- 
iiantsj and this, among other inconve- 
niences, occalions perpetual facrifices of 
the quantity to the modulation *. This 

• Roufleao. 

is 
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is ont great caufc of the fllghtnefs and 
want of variety of the French Mufic^ 
which they in vain endeavour to cowt 
and fupply by laboured and complex 
accompanyments. 

As vocal Mufic is the firft and wok 
natural Mufic of every country, it is 
reafonable to expeA it to bear fonu> 
analogy to the Poetry of the country, 
to which it is always adapted.'-^'nie re* 
markable fuperiority of the Scotch (bngs 
to the Englifb, may in a great meafuie 
be accounted for from this principle. 
The Scotch fongs are fimple and tender, 
full of ftrokes of Nature and Paffion. 
So is their Mufic. Many of the Eng- 
li(h fongs abound in quaint and childifh 
conceits. , They all aim at wit, and 
fometimes attain it; but Mufic has no 
expreffion for wit, and the Mufic of 
their fongs is therefore flat and infipid, 
and fo little efleemed by the Englifh 

N 4 them- 
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' tbemfelves, that it is in a perpetual fluc- 
tuation, and has never had any charac- 
teriftic ftile * 

On the other hand, England has pro- 
duced many admirable compofers of 
Church Mufic. Their great attach- 
.xnent to Counterpoint hath indeed often 
ied them, into a wrong track; in other 
vTefpeiSts, -they have (hewn both Genius 
•and Xafte. — ^Religion opens the ampleflb 
: field for mufical, as well as poetical Ge- 
nius ; it affords almoft all the variety of 

* pr. Brown very ingenioufly obfcrvcs, thai 
moft countries peopled by colonies, which, after 
a certain period of civilization, have ifTued fh)m 
their native foil, poflcfs no chara6teriftic Mufic 
of their own ; that the Irifli, Welih, and Scotch 
are ftri<5tly natives, and accordingly have a Mu- 
£<; of their own ; that the Englifh, on the con- 
trary, are a foreign mixture of late-eftablifhed 
colonies^ and, as a confequence of this, have no 
native Mufic; and that the original Mufic of 
England muft be fought for in Waks, 

, fubjedls^ 
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•fabjefts, which Mufic can exprefs; the 
fublime, the joyous, the chearful, the 
ferene, the devout, the plaintive, the 
forrovvful. It likewife warms the heart 
with that enthufiafm fo peculiarly ne- 
ceflary in all works of Genius. Ac- 
cordingly our fineft cpmpofitions in Mu- 
lie, are in the Church ftile. Handel, 
far advanced in life, when his conftitu- 
tion and fpirits feemed nearly exhaufted, 
was fo roufed by this fubjeft, that he 
exhibited proofs of extent and fublimity 
of Genius . in his Mefliah, fuperior to 
any he had (hewn in his moft vigorous 
period of life. We have another inftance 
of the fame kind in Marcello, a noble 
Venetian, who fet the firft fifty Pfalms 
to Mufic. In this work he has united 
the fimplicity and pathos of the ancient 
Mufic with the grace and variety of the 
modern. In compliance with the Tafle 
pf the times hfe was fometimes forced to 

leave 
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fearc that fimplicity of ftile which fie 
foved and admired, but by doing fo he 
has enriched the art with a variety of 
the moft expreffive and unufual harmo- 
nies. 

The great objeft m vocal Mulic is ta 
make the Mufic expreflive of the fen- 
timent. How little this is ufually re- 
garded appears by the praftice of finging 
all the parts of a fong to the fanie Mu- 
fic,. though the fentiments and paffions 
to be expreffed be ever fo diifferent. If the 
Mufic has any cliarafter at all, this is a 
manifeft violation of Tafte and common 
Iknfe, as it is obvious every different 
fentimcnt and paflion (hould be exprefled 
m a ftile peculiarly fuited to itfelf. 

But the moft common blunder in 
compofcrs who aim at expreffion, is 
their miftaking imi^tation for it. — 

* Mufic, confidered as an imitative 

* See Harris ziyd Avifon. 

art. 
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art, can imitate only founds or niotion, 
and this laft but very imperfectly. A 
€ompofer (hould make his Mufic ex^ 
preffive of the fentiment, and never have 
a reference to any particular word ufed 
in conveying that fentiment, which is a 
common praftice, and really a miferable 
(pecies of punning. Befides, where irai- 
tatio^^ is intended, it fliould generally 
be laid upon the inftrumental accom- 
panyments, which by their greater com- 
pafs and variety are fitter to perform the 
imitation, while the voice is left at li- 
berty to exprefs the fentiment. When 
the imitation is laid upon the voice, it 
pWiges it to a ftrained and unnatural ex- 
ertion, a,nd prevents the diftind articu- 
lation of the words, which it is neceflary 
to preferve, in order to convey the 
meaning of the fong. — Handel fome- 
times obferved this very carefully, at 
Other times, as his Genius or attention 

was 
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teas very unequal, he entirely n^IeftecJ 
It- In that beautiful fong of the H 
PenlcFofo, 

** Oft on a plat of rifing ground^ 
** I hear the far-off curfew found,'^ 

he has thrown the imitation of the bell, 
\vith great art and fuccefs, into the fym- 
phony, and referves the fong entire for 
the expreffion of that pleafing tranquil 
melancholy, which the words fo empha- 
tically convey. He has fhewn the fame 
addrefs in the celebrated fong of Acis 
and Galatea, 

" Hulh, ye little warbling quire,'* 

where he has laid the imitation of the 
warbling of the birds upon the fym- 
phony and accompanymcnts, and pre- 
ferves in the fong that fimplicity and 
knguifhing tendernefs, which the fub- 
ject of it particularly required. — On 
. ihe other hand, in the fong in Semdc, * 

•* Tilt 
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** The morning lark to mine accords his nvite^ 
** And tunes to my diflrefs his warbling throat," 

he runs a long and labouned divifion on 
the word Warbling; and after all, the 
voice gives but a very faint imitation of 
the warbling o£ the lark, though the 
violins in the fymphony could have ex- 
preffed it with great juftnels and deli- 
cacy- 

. In the union of Poetry and Mufic, 
the Mufic Ihould be fubfervient to the 
Poetry : the very reverfe is the common 
praftice; the Poetry is ever made fub- 
ordinate to the Mufic. Handel made 
thofe who compofed the words of his 
Oratorios, alter and tranfpofe them, 
as he thought beft fuited his Mufic; 
and as no Man of Genius could fubmit 
to this, we generally find the Poetry the 
mod wretched imaginable. 

We have frequently a more fhocking 
inftance of the little reeard the com- 
t . pofer 
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pofcr has to fha Poetry, and to th* 
cffeft which (hould be left upon th^ 
Mind, in the unmeaning itptetition of 
the firft part of the Mufic after the 
fecond. It frequently happens, that t^ 
fucceflion of very oppofite paffioni 
takes place in the courfe of a long > fot 
inftance, from anger to reconciliatioxl 
and tendernefs, with which the fcnfc re- 
quires it (hould conclude; yet the com-^ 
j)ofer fometimes conftruftS: his Mufid 
in fuch a way, M requires a return fronv 
the fecond to the firft part with which 
the fong muft end. This is not only a 
glaring abfurdity in point of fenfe, but 
diftrafts the Mind by a moft unnatural 
fucceflion of pallions.— - 

We have another inftance of the littk 
regard paid to the ultimate end of 
Mufic, the affcAirig the heart and paf-* 
fions, in the univerfally allowed praftice 
of making a long floutilh or cadence al 

the 



tlic clofc of a fong,and fometimes at otlber 
periods of it in this the performer is 
left ^ liberty to (hew tlie utmoft com- 
pafs of his throat and execution; and 
all that is required, is, that he fliould 
conclude in the proper key; the pcr- 
fcMrmer accordingly takes this opportu- 
nity of fliewing the audience the extent 
-of his abilities, by the moft fantaftical 
and unmeaning extravagance of ^xecu- 
tion. The difguft which this gives to 
ibme, and the furprize which it excites 
in all the audience, breaks the tide of 
paffion in the foul» and deftroys all the 
eflfe<5U which the compofer has been 
flfaining to produce* 

It may be obferved, that the loud ap^ 
pbufe fo frequently ^ven to ]^ieces of 
Mufic, feldom implies any compUnafint 
either to the compofition itfelf, or to 
the performer's juft execution of it. 

It 
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It only expreffes oiir admiration of 
the performer's fine ftiake^ or fwelliiig 
ef a note, his power of protrafting a 
note twice as long as another could do 
without lofing his breath entirely, or of 
the variety of his cadence running out 
into the moft extraneous modulation, and 
then artfully condudted to a proper con- 
clufion in the key* But all thefe feats 
of art, the better they are executed, 
amd the greater furprize they excite, 
the more effeftually do they deftroy 
the impreffion of the preceding Mufic, 
if it was ever capable of producing 
any. They are in general as little 
eflential to good Mufic, as the tricka 
Gf a Harlequin are to that graceful- 
ncfs, elegance, and dignity of move- 
ment, which conflitute the perfection 
of dancing. The genuine. applaufe be- 
llowed on Mulic is . to be. fought for. in 

the 
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th* profound filence, in the erfiphatiC; 
looks, and in the tears of the audience; 

Our Otatorios labour under two dif- 
advaotages; their being deprived of 
action and fceneryj and their having no. 
unity or defign as a whole. They a^e 
little elie than a collection of fongs pret-* 
ty much independent of one another* 
Now the effed of a dramatic perform- 
ance doe$ not depend on the effed: of 
particular paflages, confidered by them- 
fdves, but on that artful confbudion, 
by .which one part ^ves flrength to ano^ 
ther^ and gradually works the Mind up 
to.thoie fentiments and paflions, which 
it was the defign of the author to pro*^ 
duce« 

The effeds of Mufic depend upon 
mtoy other circumftanCcts befides its 
connexion with Poetry. The efFeft, 
for inftancej of Cathedral Miific de- 
pends greatly on its being properly 

O adapted 
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;«dtptcd to the particrater (irvfcc of the 
day, and difcdurfe of the preacher; 
and fuch a? diteftidnof it rciqftnfes gf&t 
tsifte Jihd judgments Yet this is never 
jfttended to : the ^htAt eohdua of it 
is. left tx) the caprice of the ot^^ift, 
who makes it airy or gto^e^ cheaaftil or 
fteiritive, as' it fuitfe his own feiicy; and 
often degra^ the folemiiity ^nd gravity 
fait^e to dJviiie #drflri^, 1^ tht ligl^eft 
and nioft tri^ttt airs. 

' Wife fee thfe fittie wi«*bf publifc T&6st 
h\ the Wtiifie perfotmetf btt%€J*i th6 
ias in * Ti^edy-, Whete the tond -of 
ptmoti is 6fttti ttfoke iH tijSkSin, a*d de- 
ftibyed by airy and itnp6tlihmt Miific 

The efFeft of Mufic may fometimes 
fte.lofl fey kn uhhkp^ aSociaticb of 
ideas with the perfoh and cfhaiSdbsr 
of a peifofmer.- - When We heiar itt th* 
Oi^torio to Italian eUHuch ^fibekking 

J*- Efonenrts of eritfcymi 

• ■ - forth 




fortU the vengeance of divine wrath, ot 
a gay lively ftrum|)et pouring forth the 
complaint of a deeply penitent and cop- ' 
trite heart, we muft be hurt by fuch an 
affociatioix. 

Thefe obfervations relate principally to 
the public Xafte of Mufic ii> Britain, If 

^V '*"V't \ '' *••■,'' r'j" *''S^' * 

the public here can be laid to have 

any Tafte in this fubieft. 

I fh^I readily allow t^at Mufic, con« 
(idered merely as the art of affecting the 
ear agreeably by the power or founds, 
i$ at prefent in a higher |late than pef- 
haps jt has ever beeji in any period j 
that the principles of harmony were 
never fo well a{certa}nedi and that 
there never was at any time fo great a 
nuojber of performers, in ever^ Drapch 
of the art, <]ifbngui{hed for the imiit, 
l^Uiancy, and eljgap^ce of their «^. 
cution. Biit notwithllanding all tnefe 
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cated and too deeply rooted to admit 
now of a cure. The rage for variety is 
fo exceffive, and the Tafte, of cQurfe, 
fo indifcriminating, that compofers arid 
performers, who depend on the pubhc 
for their fubfiftence, muft fatisfy it with 
any food they can procure, if it has only 
Novelty to recommend it. 

The wild effufions of unbridled fancy, 
are often honoured with the titles of 
invention, fpirit, and genius ; and Tme 
feems in general to mean nothing but 
an attachment to what is new, and a 
contempt for whatever is old in Mufic. 
Hence it feenjs to be now very gene- 
rally admitted, that there are no fixt 
principles of Tafte in Mufic, as in the 
' other fine Arts, and that it has no foun- 
dation but in caprice and falhion. But 
I conceive that the principles of juft 
Y afte in this Art, are as permanently 

O 3 founded 
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founded In truth and hunmn Nature, 
*as thofe of any art or fcience whatever, 
land that the principles may be as cer- 
tainly afcertained by coUeftiiig and ^- 
^ranging the genuine feelings of Nature. 
The principles which deferve tlie cfiief 
attention, as being the firft in point of 
^dignity and utility, are thofe Which re- 
late to the power of Mufic, in com- 
mahdiiig the paflions; next to tfiefe, 
the principle of the art exercifed merely 
^with the view of amufemeht, by a trah-r 
fient gratification of the ear, (hould be 
examined and afcertained j and In tte 
laft and loweft place, the iimple powers 
pf execution may be confidered as em- 
ployed with the fole view of exciting 
lurprize and admiration of the perfor- 
mer's abilities. 

\1 could not pUrfue this fubjeft farther 
" witbovit entering deeply into the intri-r 

caciw 



caries .4)f th^ itef^ic;*! ..part of W^f 

.which 1 5 haw .caref#y ; tend^vpw^d --lo 

.avpid. My .4^fign „was , only ^ f o ^^,0)y, 

.ftiiat X*flt« in'Mufic-.t|as its :fqv|id^}^ 

in Nature and common fenfe ; tjiat its 

nobleft powers have been negleded^ 

and that Men of fenfe and genius 

fhould not imagine they want an ear 

or a mufical Tafte, becaufe they do not 

relilh much of the modern Mufic, as in 

many cafes this is rather a proof of the 

goodnefs of both. 

After all, it cannot be expedted, that 
either Mufic, or. aoy of the fine arts, 
will ever be cultivated in fuch a man- 
ner as to make them ufeful and fubfer- 
vient to life, till the natural union be 
reftored which fo happily fubfifted be- 
tween them and philofophy in ancient 
days; when philofophy not only gave 
to the world the moft accomplifhed ge- 

O.^ 4 nerals 
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herals and (tatefmen, but predded with 
the greatefl luftre and dignity over Rhe- 
toric, Poctrv, Mufic, and all the ele- 
gant Arts that polilh and adorn Man- 
kind. 
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IT was formerly obferved, that the 
pleafures arifing from works of 
Tafte and Imagination were confined 
to a fmall part of Mankind, and that 
-although the foundations of a good 
Tafte are laid in Human Nature, yet 
without culture it never becomes a con- 
fiderable fource of pleafure. As we 
formerly made a few obfervations on 
the real effefts produced by a culti-* 
vated Tafte in fome of the fine arts, 
we (hall proceed to confider its influ- 
ence on the pleafure arifing from fuch 
works of Geniu3 as are in a particular 

manner 
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manner addreffed to the Imagination and 
the Heart. This pleafure, in the earlier 
part of life, is often extrjpmely liigh. 
Youth, indeed, has peculiar advantages 
in this refpeft. The Imagination is 
then lively and vigorous, the Heart 
warm and feeling, equally open, to the 
joyous impreflions of wit and humour, 
the force of the fublime, and evefy 
fofter and more delicate fientiinent of 
humanity. It is matter of real concern 
to obferve, the gradual decay of this in- 
nocent and rich fource of enjoyment, 
together with many others eqiially .puare 
and natural.— Nature, it is true, has 
allotted different, pleafures. to xiifiereiit 
periods of life : but there • is no realbn 
to think, that Nature has totally ex- 
cluded any period from thofe pleafures 
of which we are now treating. 

We have already lamented that many 
-of the nfeftil fciences as well as fine arts^ 

werQ 
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"tWsVe lift -Mitely in the hands of Meii 
Hihsflifted with leainirig "aiid philofojrfiy ; 
"^"but there Is' fbnie I'eafon'to fufpeft, that 
ttieTc k'fliftances haV^ commonly been 
"applied to works of Taite and Imagiha- 
'iion in fudh a manner, as has rather 
"'weaKened than added to their force and 
influence. —This fubjVft is mtfcrdfting, 
^ahd defehres a particular difcuffion. 

The Imagination, like every thing 
* Tn 'nature, is fubjbfted to* general "and 
' fixtlaws. Which can only be difco^reted 
"by expetxence. 'But it is no '6afy inatter 
''|ifedifdy to • afcertain thefe fews. The 
"Ribjedl is fo fleeting, fo various- in • dif- 
ferent fcoiiritries,^ in different /cbnftitu- 
'tTonscf Men,- and even in the -feteie 
■perfon in dTfferent'*^feriods 'and fituatioas 
In life, that/ it ' requires the talents of a 
''peribn of the ftf oft 'Enlarged knbWledge 
*6f Mk'nkliKi, ' to -reduce • iti laws to ahy 
'Kind' of fyftemrknd this* pc!ifon like- 

wife 
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wife muft be pcflefled of the mod deli- 
cate fenfibility of Heart and Imagination, 
otherwife he cannot undcrftajid what 
he is employed ^bout. — Such a fyftem 
of laws, particularly relating to dra- 
matic and epic Poetry, was formed bj 
fome great Men of antiquity, and has 
been finee very yniverfally adopted. 
Light has thereby been thrown on fbme 
of the great principles of criticifm; 
and rules have been eftabliftied, founded 
on the experience of fuch beauties 9s 
were difcovered to . pl^afe moft univer- 
fally. But without detradting from the 
merit of the ancient critics, it muft be 
. obferved, that nothing tends more to 
check the improvement of any art 
or fcience, than the reducing all its 
principles too haftily into a regular 
fyftem. The bulk of Mankind arc 
incapable of thinking or judging for 
themfelves on any fubjeft. There are 

a few 



a few leading fpirits whom the reft muffi 
follow. This makes fyftems fo uriiver- 
fally acceptable. If they cannot teach 
people to think and to feel, they teach 
them what to fay, which anfwers all the 
purpofes of the moft uniVerfally ruling 
paffion among Mankind, Vanity. 

Tliefe obfervatioiis- are particularly ap- 
plicable to fyftems and rules of criti- 
cifm. When thefe are cohfideted as 
afliftances merely to the operations of 
Tafte; as giving proper openings for 
the difcernment of beauty, by coUefting 
and arranging the feelings of Nature, 
khey promote the improvemeht of the 
fine arts. But when they are confidered 
as fixed and eftabliflied ftandards, from 
which there lies no further appeal j 
when they would impofe upon us the. 
weight of authority, and fix a precife 
and narrow line, beyond which works 
of Imagination muft not ftrayj in this 

cafe 
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mk muft be pcflefled of the moll deli- 
cate fenfibility of Heart and Imagination, 
otherwife he cannot underftand what 
he is employed ^bout. — Such a fyftem 
of laws, particularly relating to dra- 
matic and epic Poetry, was fonncd bj 
fome great Men of antiquity, and has 
been finee very yniverfally adopted. 
Light has thereby been thrown on fbrne 
of the great principles of criticifm; 
and rules have been eftablilhed, founded 
on the experience of fuch beauties ^ 
were difcovered to - pl^afe moft univer- 
fally. But without detradting from the 
merit of the ancient critics, it muft be 
. obferved, that nothing tends more to 
check the improvement of any art 
or fcience, than the reducing all its 
principles too haftily into a regular 
fyftem. The bulk of Mankind are 
incapable of thinking or judging for 
themfelves on any fubjeft. There are 

a feyif 
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a few leading fpirits whom the refl mufl: 
follow. This makes fyftems fo univer* 
fally acceptable. If they cannot teach 
people to think and to feel, they teach 
them what to fay, which anfwers all the 
purpofes of the moft univerfally ruling 
paffion among Mankind, Vanity. 

Tbefe obfervatiohs are particularly ap- 
plicable to fyftems and rules of criti- 
cifm. When thefe are cohfidefed' as 
affiftances merely to the operations of 
Tafte; as giving proper openings for 
the difcernment of beauty, by coUefting 
and arran^ng the fe'efings of Nature, 
khey , promote the improvement of the 
fine arts. But when they are confidered 
as fixed and eftabliflied ftandards, from 
which there lies no further appeal j 
when they would impofe upon us the. 
weight of authority, and fix a precift 
and narrow line, beyond which works 
of Imagination tnuft not ftray; in this 

cafe 



cafe they do infihitely more hariQ than 
good. Tafte, of dl the powers of th^ 
Mind, is lead fuitecj to apd moft im- 
patient of fuch ftrift confinement. Some 
gencr^ principles may be pointed ou^j^ 

■ ' * • * ' * 

but to dream of applying always the 
fquare and the compaCs to fuch tfcin 
and delicate feelings^j as thqfe of the 
Imagination, is a vain attempt. Add 

t 

to t^iis, tl^at all criticifm mud, in a cer- 
tain degree, be tempprajy and local. 

Some tempers, and even fomc na- 
tipns^ are pioft plea^d with Nature 
in her faireft and mpfl: fegular forpis^ 
\vhile others adinire her in the greaf* 
the wonderful, apd the vyjld* Thu§ 
ele^nce, regularity, and Igntinient are 
chiefly attended to in France, and 
prench criticifm principally re^r/Js 
thefe; but its rules can with no pro- 
priety be applied in Ejjgland^ wj^^f? 
tke ii*tura] Qenius or Tafte of t^e 
X peopl* 
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jiedple IS very different. The grand, 
the fublime, the flirprizing, and what- 
evtr very forcifely ftrikes the Imagina- 
tion, ought there to be principally re- 
garded. Where thcfe are wanting, the* 
titmoft elegance and propriety will ap- 
pear cold and infipid : where thefe arc 
foimd, elegance and propriety can be 
in a good meafure difpcnfcd with. 

Whenever what is called a very correft 
Tafte generally prevails, the powers rf 
Gfenius and Invention gradually lan- 
gaiihi and the conftant attention to 
|)revent giving offence to a few, renders 
it impoffible to give much plctafure to 
Hfty. 

Refinement and delicacy of Tafte is 
an . acquiiition very dangerous and de- 
ceitful. It flatters our pride by ^vii^ 
lis a confcious fuperiority over the reft 
<)f Mankind, and, by (peciom promifes 
filf enjoyment unknown to vulgar Minds, 

often 
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often cheats us out of thoie pleafurd^ 
which are equally attainable by the 
whole fpeci6s, and which Nature in* 
tended every one fhould enjoy. People 
poffeffed of extreme delicacy are haunt- 
ed as it were with an evil Genius, by 
certain ideas of the coarfe, the low, the 
vulgar, the irregular, which ftrike them 
in all the natural pleafures of life, and 
render them incapable of enjoying 
them* 

There is fcarcely an external or in- 
ternal fenfe but may be brought, by 
conftant indulgence and attention, to 
fuch a degree of acutenefs as to be dif- 
gufted at every objeft that is prefented 
to it. — This extreme fenfibility and 
refinement, though at firft ufually pro- 
duced by vanity and aflfeftation, yet by 
a conftant attention to all the little cir- 
cumftances that feed them, foon become 
real and genuine. But Nature has fet 

bounds 
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Is to all oar plerfiires. We may 

enjoy them fa^^ly within thefe bounds^ 
-but if we refine too much upon them, 

Ihe certaia c6n^tience is diSij^uxt- 

tnent and chagrin; 

When fuch a falfe delicacy^ or, what 

has much the fame efFedi, when the if- 
'fe(ftation of it becomes generally pre- 

Valentj it checks, in works of Tafte* 

fljiti vigoifous efidFts of Genius and Imd- 
i^nation^ enervates the force of lan- 
Mguage^ and produces that mediocrity, 
^tiiat coldnefs and iniipidity of compofi- 
<iion, which does not indeed greatly dif- 
.guft, but jaevar can * give h^ pkafure; 

This is one bad eflfeft of criticifm feU- 
'ibg into wrong hands; eQ)ecially when 
"Men pojBfefied of mere learnii^ aJEKt ab- 

jftfaft philofophy condefcend to be- 

ftow their attention on works of T^ 
Hand Itns^iti^ticn. As fuch Mea are 

fometimes deficient ia UK)ie powers of 

P Fanqr> 
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Fanqr, and that fenfibility of Hear:, 
which are eflential to the rdifhiiig fuch 
fubjefb, they are too often apt to de- 
fpife and condemn thofe thii^ of which 
they have no right to judge, as they 
are neither able to perceive, nor to feel 
them. 

A clear and acute Underftanding is 
fer from being the only quality necef- 
fary to form a perfcft critic. The 
Heart is often more concerned here 
than the Head. In general, it feems the 
more proper bufinefs of true {^ilofb- 
phical criticifm to obferve and watch 
the excurfions of fancy at a diftance, 
than to be continually checking all its 
little irregularities. Too much reftraint 
and pruning is of more fatal confequence 
here than a little wildnefs and luxuri- 
ancy. 

The * beauties of every work of 

^ Mufaeum, vol. I. 

Tafta 
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'tafte are of different degrees, ind 
fo are its blemifhes. The greateft 
blemifh is the want of fuch beauties as 
are charadteriftic, arid eflential to its 
kind. Thus in dramatic Poetry one 
part may be conftrufted according to 
the. laws of unity and truth, whilifl ano- 
ther direftly coiltradi6ts them.' The 
French, by their great attention to thfc 
general oeconomy and unity of their 
fable, and the conftrudtion of their 
fccnesj have tiniverfally obtained the 
charadter of fuperior corredtriefs to the 
Englifh. Their reputation in this re- 
fpedt is well founded* In their drama* 
tic writings we meet with much Ids 
that offends: and it muft alfo be ac« 
knowledged, that, befides mtve regular 
rity of conftrudlion, they poffefs in a 
high degree the merit of beautifid 
Poetry and tender fentimcnts. But 
when we examine them in another lights 

P s wc 




iBve find tbem exceiied by the Eo^Ifb^ 
There is a want of force, often a degree 
of languor, even in thehr b^fl.' pieces^ 
The fpeeches are generally too lo^g and 
declanutory, the fentiments too ^ne-- 
ipun, and the ckara&er ^latervated by a 
certain Fre;K:h ^ppearu&ce with ^^hich 
they arc apt to be marked. Whereas, 
in the Ei^lifli theatre, if: there be kfs 
•elegance and regnkrity, &ere is more 
fire, more iorce, a|id more flreagth^ 
The paffi6ns fpeak more their own na- 
tive language^ and the chara^ers are 
4rawn with a ccarfer indeed, but how- 
•cver with a bolder hand.-^-Shake^[)ear, 
by his lively creative Ima^nutiGft, his 
^okes of Natwe and Paffion, and by 
preferving the confiftency of hk €^arac- 
.♦ers, amply compen£ites ibr his tranf- 
gKffions againfl: the rules of time aad 
plfi^e, witla which the Imagination can 
eafily 4lipen&. His freqjoeRtly break- 
M ing^ 
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mg the tide of the PafBons^ by the in- 
troduftion of low and abfurd comedy, is 
a more capital tranfgreffion againft Na- 
ture -aadth^ fundamental laws of the 
drama. 

Probability is one of the boundaries^ 
within which it has pkafed criticifm to 
confine the Im^ination^ This appeal^* 
plaufible, but upon enquiry will per- 
haps be found too fifevere a reftraint. It 
is obferved by the ingenious and elegant 
Author of the Adventurer, that events 
may appear to our reafon not only im- 
probable, but abfurd and iitipoffibk^ 
whilil yet the Imagination may adopt 
them with facility and de%ht, ThQ 
time was, when an univerial belief pre- 
vailed of invifible agents interefting 
themfdves in the affairs of this world. 
Many events were fuppofed to happen 
put of the ordinary courfe of things by 
the fypernatural agency of thefe fpirits, 

P 3 who. 
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who were believed tq be of diiTerent 
ffinksy and of different difpofitions to- 
wards Mankind. Such a belief wa^ 
well adapted to pafce ^ ^e^p iqipreffion 
pn fome of the moft powerful principle^ 
of our Nature, to gratify the natural 
paffion for the iparvellous, to dilate the 
Imagination, and to give boundlefi 
fcope to its excurfipns. 

In thofe d^ys the old Romance was 
in it^ highefl glpry, ^nd though z, 
belief of the interpofitioi^ of thefe in-: 
yifible powers in the ordinary affairs of 
^ankind has now ceafed, yet it fliJl 
keep$ its hold of the Imagination, which 
)ias a natural propenfity to eqibrace thi^ 
ppinion. Hence we find that Oriental 
tales continue to be univerfally read and 
^mired, by thpfe who have not the 
leafl belief in the Genii, who are the 
pipft important agents in the flory. All 
f hat we require in thefe works of Imagir 

natioi> 
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nation is an unity and confiftency of 
charader*. The Imagination willingly 
allows itfelf to be deceived into a belief 
of the exiftence of beings, which reafon 
fees to be ridiculous; but then every 
event muft take place in fuch a regular 
manner as may be naturally expected 
from the interpofition of fuch fuperior 
intelligence and power. It is not a fingle 
violation of truth and probability that 
offends, but fuch a violation as perpe- 
tually recurs. We have a ftrong evi^ 
dence of the facility with which the 
Imagination is deceived, in the effedts 
produced by a well-a6ted Tragedy. The 
Imagination there foon becomes too 
much heated, and the Paffions too much 
interefted, to permit reafon to refledk 
that we are agitated with the feigned 
diftrefs of people entirely at their eafe.* 
We fuffer ourfelves to be tranfported 

♦ Adventurer. 
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Ibom- place to place, and believe we arf 
hearing the private foliloquy erf" a per-? 
foB in his chamber, while he is taUdng 
on a ftage fo as to be heard by tfaour 
fioids. 

The deception in our modem Novels 
hjeaor^jperleStthsLOi in thecldRopiancei 
fanit as they profefs to paint Nature and 
C&iflFa(9teis . as they really are, it is evi* 
dfiat that the powers of fancy cannot 
have the fame play, nor can the fuccef-r 
fion of ; incidents be fo quick nor fo fur-r 
prizing. It requires therefore a Genius 
of the firft ckfs to give them that fpirit 
and variety fo necefiary to captivate the 
laiagination, and to prefersre them from 
fmking into dry narrative and tirefome 
declamation. 

Notwithftanding the ridiculous extra- 
vagance of the old Romance in many 
particulars, it feems calculated to pro- 
duce more favourable effeds on the 

morals 



florals oi'lS^lfifiid^ than our modern 
ffovels.^— If the fc^mcr .did not repre-f 
fesjt-Mea as they Feally ^re, it reprefent^ 
ed th(^pi as thpy pi^ht to be^ its heroes 
were patterns of courage, geaerofity, 
tPoAy buii^nity, and tbe^moft exalted 
virtues^ Its heroines were diiliogmfh^ 
©d for modefty, delicacy, and the ut-s- 
napft dignity of manners^: — ^The latter 
r^pr^enjt IVfanki^ too niuch what they 
are^ paint fuch fcenes of pleafiire and 
vice as ought never to fee the light, 
and thus in a manner hackney youth 
in.thQ ways of wickednefs, befpre they 
are wpU entered into the world; expofe 
the fair fex in th^ nK>il wanton and 
(haoieleis manner to the eyes of the 
world, by ftripping them of that mo-f 
d^ft referve, which is the foundatioA 
of grace and dignity, the veil with 
which Nature intended to proted them 
fms3fi too, ^miliar an-eye, in order to be 
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at once the greateft incitement to love 
^d the greateft fecurity to virtue. — In 
fhort, the one may miflead the Imi^- 
nation; the other tends to inflame the 
Paflions and to corrupt the Heart. 

The pleafure which we receive from 
Hiftory arifes in a great meafure from 
the fame fource with that which we re- 
ceive from Romance. It is not the bare 
recital of fads that gives us pleafure. 
They muft be fafts that give fome sal- 
tation to the Mind by their being im- 
portant, intercfting, or furprizing. But 
events of this kind do not very fre- 
quently occur in Hiftory, nor does it 
defcend to paint thofe minute features 
of particular perfons which are more 
likely to engage our affeftions and in- 
tercft our paflions than the fate of na- 
tions. It is not therefore fiarprizing 
that we find it fo difficult to keep at- 
tention awake in reading Hiftory, and 

that 
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that fewer have fucceeded in this kind 
pf compofition than in any other. To 
render Jii&oTy pleafing and interefting, 
it is not enough that it be ftriftly im- 
partial, that it be written with the ut-^ 
moft elegance of language, and abound 
in the moft judicious and uncommon 
obfervations, We are never agreeably 
interefted in a Hiftory, till we contraft 
an attachment to fome public and im- 
pqrtant caufe, or fome diftinguilhed 
charafters which it reprefents to us. 
The fate of thefe eng^es the attention 
and keeps the Mind in an anxious yet 
pleafing fufpence. Nor do we require 
the author to violate the truth of Hif- 
tory, by reprefenting our favourite caufe 
or hero as perfed ^ we will allow him to 
reprefent all their weakneffes and im- 
perfedions, but ftill it muft be with 
fuch a tender and delicate hand as not 
|o deftroy our attachment. There is a 

fort 



fort of unity or coniiftenqF of charac* 
ter that wc expeft even in Hiftory. An 
author of any ingenuity can, if he 
pleafes/ eafily difappomt this exped:a- 
tion, without deviating from truth. 
There are certain features in the great- 
eft and worthieft Men, which may be 
painted in fuch a li^ht as to make their 
characters appear littlip and. ridiculous. 
Thus if an Hiftorian be conftantly at- 
tentive to check admiration, it is cer- 
tainly in his power; but if the Mind 
be thus continually difappointed, and 
can never find an objedl that may be 
contemplated with pleafure, though w^ 
may admire his Genius, and be inftruft- 
ed by his Hiftory, he will never leave a 
pleafing and grateful impreiSion on the 
Mind. Where this is the prevailing 
fpirit and genius of a Hiftory, it not 
only deprives us of a great part of the 
pleafure we expefted from it, but leaves 

d.ifagreeable 
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difi^eeable effefts on th€ Mmd, as it 
ftifles that noble enthufiafm, which is the^ 
foundation of all great aftions, and pro- 
duces a. fatal fcepticifm, coldnefs, and 
indifference about all charadiers and 
principles whatfoever^ We acknowledge? 
inde^ that this manner of writing may- 
be of great fervice in correfting the nar- 
row prejudices of party and fadbion j 
as they will fee more influenced by thef 
reprefentatibns of one who feems to take 
no fide, than by any thing which can be 
feid by their antagonifts* 

But the principal and moft important 
end of Hiftory, is to promote the inte-^ 
refts of Liberty and Virtue, and boI: 
merely to gratify curiofity* Impartial 
Hiftory will always be favourable to 
tliefe interefts. The elegance of its 
ftile and compofition, is chiefly to be 
valued, as it &rves to engage the rea* 
deir'ft attention* But if an Hiflonan has 

no 
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h6 regard to what we here fuppofe 
fhould be the ultimate ends of Hiftor^y 
if he confiders it only as calculated to give 
an exercife and amufement to the Mind^ 
he may undoubtedly make his work 
anfwer a Very different purpofew Th^ 
circumftances that attend all great events 
are fo complicated, and, the weakneiies 
and inconfiftencies of every human char 
rafter, however exalted and Amiable, 
are fo various, that an ingenious writer 
has an opportunity of placing th^m in a* 
point of view that may ftiit whatever 
caufe he choofes to efpbufe. Under the 
fpecious pretence of a regard to truth, 
and a fuperiority to vulgar prejudices, 
he may render the beft caufe doubtful, 
and the moft refpeftable charadter am- 
biguous. This may be eafily done with- 
out any abfolute deviation from Truth j 
by only fuppreffing fome circumftances, 
tnd ^ving a high colouring to others ^ 

by 
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by taking advantage of the frivoldus 
and diffolute fpirit of the age, which de- 
lights in feeing the xnoft facred and inv 
portant fubjeds turned into ridicule ; 
and by infinuations that convey, in the 
ftrongeft manner, fentiments which the 
Authof, from afFefted fear of the law5, 
or a pretended delicate regard to efta- 
blifhed opinions, feems unwilling fully 
and clearly to exprefs. Of all the me- 
thods that have been ufed to (bake thofe 
principles on which the virtue, the li- 
berties^ and the happinefs of Mankind 
depend, this is the moft dangerous as 
well as the moft illiberal and difinge- 
nuous. It is impoffible to confute a 
hint, or to anfwer an objeftion that is 
not fully and explicitly ftated. There 
is a certain fpccies of impartiality with 
which no man, who has good princi- 
ples, or a fenfible heart, will fit dowrt 
to write Hiftory ; that imparriality^ 

which 
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Which fuppofes an abTohite bcfi^et^fttri^ 

to whatever may be its conieqiieAces oii 

the thinds of the readers^ Stich an in^ 

difietence, in r^ard to the reftilt Df our 

^liquiries, is natural and proper iB thd 

■abftraft Sciences^ and in thofe phSofo^ 

|>hical difquiiitioBs^ where tri^th is tbe 

fingle and ultimate objed^ not coBne6):ed 

urith any thing that may engage the af- 

fedtions or eflentially afieft the interefls 

of Mankind; But a candid Hift6riani 

ti^ho is the £riend of -Mankind, will dif- 

tiaim this coldnefs and infenfibility : He 

tvill openly avow his attachment to the 

caufe of liberty and virtue^ and will 

confider the fubfetviency bf his Hiftory 

to their interefts as its higheft merit "ana 

honour. He will be pterfuaded that 

Truths that impartial Hiftory, can ne- 

-ter hurt thefe facred interefts^ but 'ke 

tvill never pretend fo far to diveft hiin- 

felf of the feelings of a Man, as tb 

h6 
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ht indifierent whether they do or 
not. 

A lively Imagination, and pulicu** 
larly a poetical one, bears confinement 
no where fo ill as ia the u£b of Meta* 
phor and Imagery, Thk is the pecu- 
liar province of the Imagination. The 
ibundeit head can neither aiEft nor 
judge in it. The Poet's eye, as it 
* glances from heaven to eai'th, from eatOt 
to heaven^ is ftruck with numberiefs fi- 
miiitudes and analogies, that not only 
paTs unnoticed by the reft of Mankind, 
but cannot even be comprdhiended wbon 
fugge(i;;ed tp them. Thern is a corrdpon- 
dence between certain external jwsxA 
of Nature, and certain afBs^ioDS of the 
Mind, that may be felt, bat ouuiot al- 
miys be explained. Sometirpes thjs af« 
ibciation may be accidental, but it of- 
ten feems to be innate^ Hence the great 

Q diifi. 
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4ifficulty . of , afocrtaining the Inie fufa* 
lime. It cannot in truth be confined 
wifhin any bounds j it is entirely fela- 
•tive, depending on the warmth and live- 
•linefe of the Imagination, and there- 
fore different in difFerent countries* For 
the fame reafon, wherever there is great 
.lichnefs and proftifion. of Imagery, 
which, in fome fpecies of Poetry is a 
principal beauty, there are always very 
general complaints of obfcurity, which 
,is increafed by thofe fudden tranfitions 
that bewilder a common reader, but 
: are eafily traced by a poetical one. An 
' accuiute fcrutiny .into the propriety of 
. Images and Metaphors is fruitlefs. If 
' it be not felt at firft, it can feldom be 
communicated : while we endeavour to 
analyfe it ^ the impreffion vanifhes. The 
fame obfervation may be applied to Wit, 
. which , eonfifts in a quick- and- unex- 
pefted aflemblage of ideas? that ftrike 
y. ! li V . the 
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the Mind in an agreeable manner either 
by their refemblance or their incon- 
gruity. Neither is the Juftnefs of .hu- 
mour a fubjeft that will bear reafoning. 
This confifts in a lively painting of 
thofe weaknefles of charafter, which 
are not of importance enough to raifc 
pity or indignation, but only excite 
mirth and laughter. One muft haVe 
an idea of the original to judge of, or 
be afFefted by the reprefentation, ancj 
if he does not fee its juflnefs at the firfl: 
glance, he never fees it. For this rear 
fon moft works of humour, ridicule, 
arid fatire, which paint the particulaf 
features and manners of the times, bef 
tng loc^d and . tranfient, quickly lofc 
their poignancy, and become obfcure 
and infipid. 

Whatever is the; objedt of Imagina- 
tion and Tafte can only be feen to ad- 
vantage at a certain diftange, and in a 

Q 2 parti- 
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{>2yticukUr light. If bro\ight too near 
the ^yC) the be^ty which chatmed 
before a{>peit^ fadid, afid often diftoft- 
tA. It is therefore the buiinefs 6f judgv 
tomtit to afceftain this point of view» 
to exhibit the objeft to the Mind ill 
that pofitioti which givei it moft plea« 
lurcj and to prevtat the Mirid fiditi 
viewing it in any other. iThis is ^tkt^ 
*^ly very nfiuth itt out oWn power* It 
is an art whii^h We all pTaftife in Cofti- 
ftioii life. We learn by habit to turn 
to, the eye the agreeable fide erf" any- 
Objeft Which gives us pfeafure^ aad t^ 
keep the* d^ one out of fight. If thk 
be kept within any reafonabk bounds^ 
the foundeft j\idgftieAt will aot oi^ 
tonnivc at) but aj^roVe it. — ^What- 
ever we admire or love, as great, w 
beautiful, ^r amiabk^ has certatfi cir- 
cumffances bielbngi^g to it> wi^idb^ if 
littiended to, Would poifoh our 4it^&y^ 
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the gr^nd^r find magnificence pf Ng- 
tore in ber wildeft forn^s, with th^ l^^- 
pcft of Viaft and ftupiefldoqs fl:^Hntaiij$ ; 

hut is thens aoy nepdSty for pur ai- 

t^^dlngi U the (kmt time, tQ the bleiaj^- 
wfs, the coldnefs, s^ the hm^nm^h 
^bick ^fe iaaiir4^r&{{}r cQaae<Sted with 
thmi } Wy^ * fever ^onfcernpl^s witfi 
taptujfie the ^h^rjm (?£ beauty Afid elf- 
gaace, that captmte his he^t^ ^e^he 
-aut the fame tinie reflieiS: how m^rtfiki 
and trao£bent the dD)e6t of his pgiliei^ 
is, :and that the fucceflioo o£ a Sm yi^f^ 
muft lay it mouldmng in the diuft ? 

B^ut we not only think it imi^^ctf^a^ 
aiway« to fee , the whole truth, hut fi^- 
qvke^tiy aMow and juftify ourfelve$ in 
viewiog things m^tgmfied beyoad the 
truth. We induce a manifeft partiality 
•to our friends, to xmv childEoa, and to 
our native ceuftt^ry. IVe not qnly keep 

Q 3 their 
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their fellings, as much as pnidencc will 
juftify, out of fight, but we exalt in 
our Imagination all their good qua- 
lities beyond their juft value. Nor 
does the general fenfe of Mankind 
condemn this indulgence; for this very 
good reafon, becaufe it is natural, and 
becaufe we could not forego it> without 
lofing at the fame time all fenfe of friend- 
(hip, natural afFedlion, and patriotifin. 
— ^There appears no fufficient reafpn why 
this conduft, which we obferve in com- 
mon life, fhould not be followed in our 
enquiries into works of Imagination. 
A perfon of a cultivated Tafte, while 
he refigns liimfelf to the firft impreffions 
of pleafure excited by real excellence, 
can at the fame time, with the flighteft 
glance of the eye, perceive whether the 
work will bear a nearer infpeftion. If 
it can bear this, he has an additional 
pleafure, arifing froip thofe latent beau- 
ties 
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tics ^hich' ffiflke the Imagination* lefs 
forcibly. If he finds they cannot beafr 
this examination, he flioul4 remove his 
attention immediately, and he {h6uld 
gratefully enjoy the pleafure he has' at- 
ready received* .- 

. A corredt Tafte is very much offend- 
ed with Dr. Young's Night Thoughts^ 
it pbferves that the reprefentation there 
given of Human Life is falfe and^oo- 
my; that the Poetry fometimes finkis 
into childifli conceits or prdfaic flatnefs, 
but oftener rifes into the turgid or falfe 
fublime; that it is perplexed and ob^ 
fcure ; that the reafdning is often weak>5 
and that the general plan of the work is 
ill laid, and not happily condudled.— i- 
Yet this work may be read with very 
different fentirhents. It may be found to 
contain many touches of the moft fub- 
lime Poetry that any language has pro- 
duced, and to bp full of thofe pathetic 

Q 4 ftrokes 
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6it)k;e9 of Nature tnd Pftflicm^ wbidl 
touch the heart in tin? moft tender and 
^flfeAing mahncr,— 

6efides» the ^lind is feoietinies in ^ 
4afpofitk>i^ to be pleafed ordy with dark 
views of Human Life. 

There are tffliifUonJ too deep to beat 
either itafoniiig or atmu&ment. They 
may be ibotbed> but tunnot be diverted. 
Thte ^oom of the Night Thoughts per- 
fed:iy cofre4>ond3 with this date of 
Mind« It indulges and flatters the pre- 
(bnl paffion, and at the fame time pre^ 
fents thofe mi>tives of confoktioa which 
dbnc can render certain griefe fupport-^ 
abk.>-**We may here obferve that fecrrt 
4Wid wonderful endearment, which Na- 
ture has annexed to all o^ur fympathetic 
fedisigs. We taiter into the decpeft 
i^eftes of di'ftrefe and forrow with a 
4»eltiRg foftnefs of Heart, fer more de- 
liglitfui th^uJi all the joys wiich diffi^ 

pated 
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{Mited and unthinking mirth can ihfpite, 
* Dr. Akenfide defcribes this very pathc* 
tically; 



•Aik the faithful youth. 



Why the cold urn of her, whom long he love^t 
So often filh his arms ; fo often draws 
His lonely footfleps at the filent hour. 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tcarsi 
Oh! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
ShtJHiild iie*er feduce his bofom to forego 
Xhat fkcred hotir, when Heating from the noHb 
Of <^c and eftry, Tweet vemembranue (bodw 
With viftue^s kindeft looks his aking bread, 
Aod tUTflS his tears to rapfture. 

He afterwards proceeds to paint, witt 
all the enthufiaCn of liberty and poetic 
Genius, and in all the fweetnefs and 
harmony of numbers, thofe heart-enno- 
bling forrows, which the Mind feels by 
the reprefentation of the prefeot mifcr* 

"^ PlpaAircs of Imagmation. 

able 
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able condition pf tbof^ <;pi:|ntries^, wbicl^ 
Tvere once the happy (eats of Genius, 
Libert)^ and the greateft virtues that 
adorn humanity. 

What ought chiefly to be regarded in 
the 'culture of Tafte is to difcover thofe 
many beauties, in the works of Nature 
and Ar^, which would otherwife elcape 
our notice. Thomfon, in that beauti- 
fill defcriptive poem, the Seafon3, pleafes 
from the juftnefs of his painting ; but 
bis greateft merit confifts in imprefling 
the Mind with numberlefe beauties of 
Nature, in her various and fuccefEve 
forms, which formerly pafled unheeded. 
•^This is the moft pleafing and ufeful 
effeft of criticifm; to difplay new 
Iburces of pleafure unknown to the bulk 
tjf Mankind; and it is, only fo far as 
it difcovers thefe, that Tafte can with 
reafon be accounted a blefling. 

It has been often obferved tliat a good 

Tafte 
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Taftc and a good iieart commonly go 
together. But that fort of Tafte, whiclt 
is conftantly prying into blemifties and 
deformity- can have no good effcft either ^ 
on the Temper or the Heart. The 
'Mind naturally takes a taint from thofe 
-objeds andpurfuits in which it is ufu- 
ally employed. Difguft, often recurring, 
fpoils the Temper,, and a habit of nicely 
difcriminating, when carried into red 
life, contracts the Heart, and, by hold- 
ing up to view the faults and weaknefles 
infeparable from every character, not 
only check? all the benevolent and ge- 
nerous affeftions, but ftifles all the 
pleafing emotions of love and admira- 
tion. 

. The habit of dwelling too much on 
what is ridiculous in fubjedts of Tafte, 
when transferred into Hfe, has likewife 
a bad effed upon the charader, if not 
foftened by a large portion of humanity 

and 
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and good*hinnoiir» as it confers only a 
fuUen and gloomy pleafurc^ by feeding 
the wotfl: and mod painful feelings of 
the human hearty envy and maligiiity. 
But an intimate acquaintance with the 
svorks of Natuce and Genius, in their 
moil bcauiiful and amiable forms, ha- 
m a ni ce s and fweetras die Temper, opens 
and extends the Im^natioo, and dif- 
poTes to the mofl: pieafing vieurs of Man* 
kind and PnDvidence. By confidering 
Nature in this farourable point of view, 
the Heart is dilated* and filled witii the 
rooft benevolent fentiments, and then 
indeed the fecret fympathy and connec- 
tion bctu^en the fcdings of Natural amk 
Moral Beauty, the connedlion betircen 
a good Tafte and a good Heart, appears 
Willi tlie greatcft lu&rc. 
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SECTION V. 



WE j^rocecd now to confider that 
principk of Human Nature, 
urhich {eems in a peculiar manner the 
charaftcriftic of the fpecies, the Senfe of 
Rd^on. It is not my intention here 
to confider the evideoce of Religion a$ 
founded in truth; i propofe only to ex* 
amim it as a prixKiple fbudded in Hu- 
man Nature^ and the influence it a(3:ualiy 
iias, or may have, on the hap^nefs of 
Mankind.— The beneficial confequences 
which fbould naturally refult from this 
principle, feem very obvious. There is. 
jfomething peculiar^ ibothing and com^ 

fortable 



fortable in a firm belief that the whole 
frame of Nature is fupported and eon- 
dufted by an eternal and omnipotent 
Being, of infinite goodnefs, who intends^ 
by the whole courfe of his providence^ 
to promote the grcateft good of ^1 his 
creatures; a belief that we arc acquaint- 
ed with the means of conciliating the 
Divine favour, and that in cohfcquente 
of this we have it in our own power to 
obtain it; a belief that this life is but 
the infancy of our exiftence, that we 
fhall furvive the feeming deftruftion of 
our prefent frame, and have it in our 
power to fecure our entrance on a new 
ilate of eternal feficity. If we believe 
that the conduft which the Deity re-- 
quires of us is fuch as moft eiFcftually 
fecures our prefent happinefs, together 
with the peace and happinefs of fociety* 
we fliould of courfe conclude that thefe 
fentiments^ would be fondly cherifhed 

and 
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"and adopted' by all wife' and good Mexi^ 
whether they were fuppofed to arife from 
any natural anticipation of the Human 
Mind, the force of Reafon, or an im- 
mediate revelation from the Supreme 
Bring. 

But though the belief of a Deity and 
of a future ftate of exiftence have uni- 
verfally prevailed in all ages and nations, 
•yet it has been diverfified and connedted 
with a variety of fuperftitions, which 
have often rendered it ufelefs, and fome- 
.times hurtful to the general interefls of 
Mankind. The Supreme Being has 
fometimes been reprrfented in fuch a 
light, as made him rather an objedt of 
terror than of love; as executing both 
'prefent and eternal vengeance on the 
greateft part of the world, for crimes 
they never committed, and for not be- 
lieving doftrines which they never heard. 
-^Men have been taught that they did 

God 
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God acceptable fervice, by abftiadling 
themfelves firom all the dutks they owed 
to focicty, by denying themfelves aU 
the pleafures rf life, and even by volun* 
tarily endming and ioflidliog on them- 
felves the fevereft tortures which Nature 
could fupport. They have been taught 
that it was their duty to periecute their 
iellow-creatures in the moft cruel man- 
ner, in order to bring them to an uni* 
formity with themfelves in religious opi- 
nions; a fcheme equally barbaroua and 
impradicable. In fine, Religion hai 
often been ufed as an engine to deprive 
Mankind of their moft valuable privi- 
leges, and to fubjed them to the moft 
defpotic tyranny. 

Thefe pernicious confequences have 
given occafion to fome ingenious Men 
to queftion, whether Atheifm or Supcr- 
ftition were moft deftrudtive to the hap- 
pinefe of |bciety; while others have 
2 been 
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been fo much imptefled by them, thifc 
they fecmed to entertain no doubt of it* 
being fafer to diveft Mankind of j11 re-* 
ligious opinions and reftraihts whatey<^t 
than to run the rifk of the abufes which 
they thought ahnoll infeparable frotn 
them.--*-Tlii$ fcems to be the moft fa*^ 
vourable conftruddon that can be put on 
the cQindud: of the patrons of Atheifm« 
But however (pccious this pretence might; 
have been fome centuries ago, there does 
not at this time appear to be the leaft 
foundation for it,^ Experience has now 
Ihewn that Religion may fubfift in a 
public eftabliftiment, divcfted of that 
abfuid and pernicious Superfkition which 
was only adventitious^ and moft appa- 
rently contrary to its genuine and ori- 
ginal fpirit and genius. — To feparatd 
Religion entirely from Superftition, in 
every individual^ may indeed be impof* 
fible, becaufe it is impoflible to make all 

R Mankind 
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Mankind think wifely and properly ort 
any one fubjeft, where the Undcrftanding 
alone is coilcerned, much more where the 
][magination and the Affedtions are fodeep- 
Ijr intercftcd. But if the pofitive advan-^ 
tages of Religion to Mankind be evident^ 
tJiis Ihouid feem a fufficient reafon for 
every worthy Man to fupport its caufe, 
and at the fame time to keep it difengaged 
from thofe accidental circumftances that 
have fo highly difhonoured it. 

Mankind certainly have a feQfe of 
right and wrong, independent of religi- 
ous belief; but experience fhews, that 
the allurements of prefent pleafure, and 
the impetuofity of paffion, are fufficient 
to prevent Men from a£ting agreeably to 
this moral fenfe, unlefs it be fupported 
by Religion, the influence of which 
upon the Imagination and Paffions, if 
properly direfted, is extremely power- 
ful- 
;.. ^:'- We 
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• We ftiall readily acknowledge that 
hiany of the great eft enemies of Religion 
have been diftinguilhed for their honour, 
probity, and good-nature. But it is to 
be cortfidered, that many virtues as well 
as vices are conftitutional, A cool and 
equal Temped a dull Imagination, and 
unfeeling Heart, enfure the pofleffion of 
many virtues, or rather are a fecurit^ 
c^ainft many vices. They may pro^ 
duce temperance, chaftity, honefty, pru- 
Ndence, and a harmlefs, inoffenfive bc^ 
haviour. Whereas keen Paffions, a 
warm Imaginatiori, and great fenfibility 
of Heart, lay a natural foundation foif 
prodigality, debauchery, and ambition;^ 
attended,, however, with the feeds of all 
the focial and moft heroic virtues. Such 
a temperature of Mind carries along 
with it a check to its conftttutional vices^ 
by rendering thofe poflleifed of it pecu-i 
liariy fufceptiblc' pf -religious imjweffions.? 
■ - ' R 2 They 
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Mankind think wifdy and properly art 
any one fubjeft, where the Underftanding 
alone is concerned, much more where the 
Imagination and the Affedtions are fodeep- 
ty intercftcd. But if the pofitive advan<^ 
tages of Religion to Mankind be evident^ 
tJiis Ihouid feem a fufficient reafon for 
every worthy Man to fupport its caufe,' 
and at the fame time to keep it difengaged' 
from thofe accidental circumftances that 
have fo highly difhonoured it. 

Mankind certainly have a feiife of 
dght and wrong, independent of religi* 
ous belief; but experience fhews, that 
the allurements of prefent pleafure, and 
the impetuofity of paffion, are fufHcient 
to prevent Men from afting agreeably to 
this moral fenfe, unlefs it be fupported 
by Religion, the influence of which 
upon the Imagination and Paffions, if 
properly direfted, is extremely power- 
ful.. 
;.. -:■] We 
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" We (hall readily acknowledge that 

hiany of the greateft enemies of Keligion 

have' been diftinguilhed for their honour, 

probity, and good-nature. But it is to 

be cortfidered, that many virtues as well 

as vices are conftitutional, A cool and 

equal Temped a dull Imagination, and 

unfeeling Heart, enfure the pofleffion:of 

many virtues, or rather are ifi fecurity 

againft many vices. They may pro* 

duce temperance, chaftity, honefty, pru* 

ndence, and a harmlefs, inoffenfive be^ 

haviour. Whereas keen Paffions, a 

warm Imagination, and great fenfibiKty 

of Heart, lay a natural foundation foif 

prodigality j debauchery, and ambition j^ 

attended,, however, with the feeds, of all 

IhiB focial and moft heroic virtues. Such 

a temperature of Mind carries along 

with it a check to its cdnftttutional vices^ 

by rendering thofe pdfeffcd of it pecu-i 

liafly fufceptible- pf religious imjweffions.? 
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They cften 2jpp»T iiidced ta be the 
gregkft enemies - to Kcli^on, - but that 
11 entu^ly owing to^ tbek impatence of 
its isftraioti. It^ ii^il dadg^ous ene-^ 
fattfis have-^^r been among the tenH 
|>eiate'and cbafte philefepherv void of 
(}afiiQn and feji£bility, who had t(d^ view 
611S appetkes to be reibaiaed by its inr 
flticiKe^ andr who' were- equally luiAir^ 
ceptible of iti terrors or its pleafures^ 
Abfblute InftdeUty or fettled Scepticifttv 
in Religbii we acknowledge is.no proof 
ftf want <>{ Underftandit^ or a vici^ 
ous' difpofitioUi but is Certainly, a very 
ftrbi^ prefumption of the want of Ima^ 
gination and 'fenfibility: of. Heart, and 
6f ir perverted Underftanding. Some 
phildfophefs^ haVe been Infidels,/^ few 
|ilen- of tafte tod.fenfiment. Yet -the 
esxamples of Lord B^on, Mr. Iwocke> 
aad^ Sir * liaiic . Newton^ aniox^ many 
other' firft MtA^ in philofophy, are* a 

fufEcient 
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feiftcient. cvidenoe that. Fpligiaus belief j? 
pcrfeaiy compatiibk wiit& tjie cl^refl: mi 

moft enlarged UnderftajHyEjwgr. 

Several, of thofe who have figf sfccmiitcd 

wha;t they call celigioM>$ p^'f^ji^^i^^s^, th^u- 
£blvcs, tffedL. t^ tnr^ fijbch ,si^: arte noiC 
aflwmed to avow their i«gar4' .to 'S^lir 
gton^.as Mca. pf - weak ■ -yjHidertJswc^^ 
and feeble 'Minds. .But thk &ews.ai^ 
therwant of candor or gr^B^ jg^rft^aSi 
of Hvimm Nature^ The fiindaa^ental 
^ticles of Religion hay^ b!0m.v<iry ^a^^ 
fi^Hy believed by.. Men ibhfe^naofl: diftia-. 
guiftied for ^utenefs aad accuracy of 
judgmait. Nay, it , is ' <iaj^ i to mfer 
tlie wcaknefe of a peribn's iiead on otbet 
fiibjefts from his attachment ^yeai.to t3m 
fooleries- of Superffiition, : Experi^ac* 
Aews that wheoa the Ima^flmtioa ii 
Irated, and tiie iAffciSioBS di9^y . iiitc- 
relied, they, level aU difltiiwaioos <rf Un* 
deriiandbg;. yet this. *flacd$ ao prc^ 
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fumption of a (hallow judgifncnt in fub- 
jtds where the Imagination and Paffioiis 
have no influence. 

Feeblenefs of Mind is a reproach fre- 
quently thrown, not only upon fuch as 
6ave a fei^e of Religicm, but upon all 
who poflefs warm, open, chearfiil Tern- 
pers, and Hearts peculiarly di(po(ed to 
love and jRriendAiip. But the reproach 
is ill founded. Strength of Mind does 
not confifl in a peevifh Temper, in a 
hard . inflexible Heart, and in bidding 
defiance to God Almighty. It coniif^s 
in an a£tive refolute Spirit, in a Spirit 
that enables a Man to ad his part in the 
world with propriety, and to bear the 
misfortunes of life with uniform forti- 
tude and dignity. This is a ftrength of 
Mind which neither Atheifm nor univer- 
fal Scepticifm will ever be able to infpire. 
On the contrary, their tendency will be 
found to chill all the poiyer^ of Imagi-^ 
* . I - Wtiodi 
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nation ; to deprefs Spirit as ' well as 
Genius ; to four the Temper and con- 
traft the Hieart. The higheft religious ' 
{pint, and veneration for Providence^ 
breathes in the writings of the ancient 
Stoics; a feft diftinguiihed for produ- 
cing the mod adtive, intrepid, virtuous- 
Men that ever did honour t6 Human> 
Nature. • 

Can it be pretended that Atheifm or 
univerfal Scepticifm have any tendency 
to form fuch charadters ? Do they tend 
to infpirc that magnanimity and eleva-- 
tibn of Mind, that fuperiority to felfifli 
and fcnfual gratifications, that contempt 
of danger and of death, when the caufei 
of virtue, of liberty, or their country 
require it, which diftinguifh the charac-^ 
ters of Patriots and Heroes ? or is their 
influence more favourable on the hum- 
bler and gentler virtues of private and 
domeftic life ? Do they foften the heart, 
; R 4 and 
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and tender it more delicately {eniible 
o£ the thoqiaiid namekfs duties and ea- 
de^urtnents <^ a Huihand^. a Father, or a 
Friend ? Po they prodture that habitual 
ferenity and chearfulnefs of temper, 
that gaiety of heart, which makes a Man 
beloved as a Companion ? or do they 
dilate the hecyt with the liber^ aikd 
generous fentiments, and that love of 
hiimaa kind, which would render him 
levered and bleiTed as the patroa of de- 
pitfled merit, the fi^nd of the widow 
and orphan, the r^uge and fupport of 
the poor and the unhappy ? 

The general opinion of Mankind, 
that there is a ftroi^ connexion between 
a religious difpofition and a feeling 
Heart, appears from the univerfal dif- 
like, which all Men have to Infidelity 
in the Fair Sex. We not only look on 
it as removing the principal fecurity we 
have for their virtue, but as the ftrongeft 

proof 
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proof of their want of that (bftneis and 
delicate fenlibility of Heart, which pc^ 
culiarly endears them to us, and more 
efFeftually fecures their empire over us, 
than anj' quality they can poffefe. 

There are indeed fome Men who can 
perfiiade themfelves, that there is no 
Supreme Intelligence who direfts the 
courfe of Nature ; who can fee thofe they 
have been connefted with by the ftrpng- 
eft bonds of Nature and Friendfliip 
gradually difappearing; who are per- 
fuaded that this feparation is final and 
eternal, and who expcft that they them- 
felves fhall foon fink down after them 
into nothing; and yet fuch Men appear 
eafy und contented. But to a fenfible 
Heart, and particularly to a Heart foft- 
cned by paft endearments of Love or 
Friendfliip, fuch opinions are attended 
with gloom inexprefiible ; they flrlke 
a damp into all the pleafures and en- 
2 joyments 
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joynients of life, and cut off thofe prof- 
pefts which alone can conifort the foul 
under certain diftreifes, where all other 
aid b feeble and inefiedtual. 

Scepticifm, or fufpence of judgment 
as to the truth of the great articles of 
Religion^ is attended with the fame &tal 
cfiefts. Wherever the AfFcdions arc 
deeply interefted, a ftate of fufpence is 
more intolerable, and more diftra&ing 
to the Mind, than the fad affurance of 
the evil which is moft dreaded. 

There are many who have paft the 
age of Youth and Beauty, who have re- 
figned the pleafures of that fmiling fea- 
fon; who begin to decline into the vale 
of Years, impaired in their Health, de- 
preffed in their Fortunes, ftript of their 
Friends, their Children, and, perhaps, 
ftill more tender and endearing connec- 
tions. What refource can this world 
afford them? It prefents a dark and 

dreary 
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dreary wafte, thro* which there does not 
iflue a fingle ray of comfort. Every 
delafive profpedt of Ambition is now 
at an end ; long experience of Mankind, 
an experience very different from what 
the open and generous foul of youth had 
fpndly dreamt of, has rendered the Heart 
almofl inacceffible to new Friendfliips. 
The principal fources of Aftivity are 
taken away, when thofc for whom we 
labour are cut off from us, thofe who 
animated, and thofe who fweetened all 
the toils of life. Where then can the 
foul find refuge, but in the bofom of 
Religion ? There (he is admitted to thofe 
profpefts of Providence and Futurity, 
which alone can warm and fill the Heart. 
I fpeak here of fuch as retain the fed- 
ings of Humanity, whom Misfortunes 
have foftened and perhaps rendered more 
delicately fenfible; not of fuch as pof- 
fefs that ftgpid Infenfibility which fpme 

are 
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are pleafed to dignify with the name ^ of 
Philofophy. 

It fhould therefore be expeded that 
ihofe Phildfophers, • who ftand in no 
need themfelves of the affiftahcc of "Re- 
ligion to ftipport their virtue, and who 
never feel the want of its tonfohtions, 
would yet have thfe hunaanity to con- 
iJder the vtty different fituation of the 
lift of Mankind; and not aideavour to 
deprive them of what Habit, at leaft, tf 
they will not allow it to be Nature, .has 
madd neceflary to their monJs and to 
their happinefs. — It might be expefted 
that Humanity would prevent them from 
breaking into the laft retreat of the un- 
fortunate, who can no longer be objeds 
of their envy or refentment, and tearing 
from them their only remaining comfort. 
The attempt to ridicule Religion may 
be agreeable to fome, by relieving them 
from a rcftriint upon their pleafures, 

and 
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and may render others very miferaM^ 
by making thena doubt thofe truths^ in 
which they were niofi deepty interefted^ 
but it can convey real good and happi- 
nefe to no one individual. 

To.fupport. openly and avowedly tl^ 
caufe of Infidelity, may be owing in lome 
to. the. vanity of appearing wifer than the 
reft of Mankind;, to Vanity, that am-^ 
phibious paflion that feeks for food, not 
only in the. afFeftation. of every beauty^ 
and every virtue that adorn Humanity^ 
but of every vice and perverfion of the 
Underftanding, that dilgrace it. The 
zeal of making profelytes to it may 
often be attributed to a like vanity of 
poffefling a diredtion and afcendency over 
the Minds of Men,, which is a very flat^ 
tering fpecies of fuperiority. But there 
feems to be fome other caufe that fecretly 
influences the condudt of fbm,e that 
reje<5t all Religion, who from the n^ 

of 
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of their charafter Cannot be fu{pe6ted 
of vanity, or any ambition of fuch fu*» 
periority. This we (hall attempt to ex- 
plain. 

.The very differing in opinion, upon 
any interefting fubjeft, from all around 
us, gives a difagreeable fenfation. Thi^ 
muft be greatly increafed in the prefent 
cafe, as the feeling, which attends In- 
fidelity or Scepticifm in Religion, is 
certainly a comfortlefs one, where there 
is the leaft degree of fenfibility. — Sym- 
pathy is much more fought after by an 
unhappy Mind, than by one chearful 

• 

and at eafe. We require a fupport in 
the one cafe, which in the other is not 
neceffary. A perfon therefore void of 
Religion feels himfelf as it were alone in 
the midfl of focietv; and thouojh for 
prudential reafons he choofes on fome 
occafions to difguife his fentiments, and 
join in fome form of religious worfhip, 

yet 
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yet this to a candid and ingenuous Mind 
mufl: always be very painful; nor does 
it abate the difagreeable feeling which a; 
focial fpirit has in finding itfelf alone 
and without any friend to (both and 
participate its uneafinefs. This feems t6 
have a confiderable fhare in that anxiety 
which Free-thinkers generally difcover 
to make profelytes to their opinions, ani 
anxiety much greater than what it 
fliewn by thofe, whofe Minds are at cafe 
in the enjoyment of happier profpedts. 

The excufe, which thefe gentlemen 
plead for their conduft, is a regard iot 
the caufe of truth. But this is a very 
infufficient one. None of them aft upori 
this principle, in its largeft extent and 
application in common life. Nor could 
iany Man live in the world and pretend 
fo to do. In the purfuit of happinefs, 
* onr beings end and aim^ the difcovery 

. ' * -Pope.' 
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of truth is far from being the moft im- 
portant objed:. It is true> the Mind rc* 
ceives a high, pleafurc from the inveili- 
gation and difcovery . of Truths in the 
abftradt fciences, in the works of Na- 
ture and Art ; but in all fubjeds, where 
the Imagination and Affediions are deep* 
ly concerned, we regard it only (o £aLr as 
it is fubfervient to.them. — One of the firil 
principles of fociety, of decency^ and 
of good manners, is, that no Man is en* 
titled to fay every thing he thinks truci^ 
when it would be injurious or offenfive 
to his neighbour. If it was not for this 
principle, all Mankind would be in a 
date of hoftility. 

Suppofe a perfon to lofe an only child, 
the fole comfort and happinefs of his 
life. When the firft overflowings of 
Nature are paft, he recoUefts the infi- 
nite goodnefs and impenetrable wifdom 
of the Difpofer of all events, he is per- 
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fuadcd that the revolution of a few years 
will again unite him to his child never 
more to be feparated. With thefe fen- 
timents he acquiefces with a melancholy 
yet pleafing refignation to the Divine 
will. Now fuppofing all this to be a 
deception, a pleafing dream, would not 
the general fenfe of Mankind condemn 
thp Philofopher as barbarous and inhu- 
man, who ftiould attempt to wake him 
out of it ? — Yet fo far does vanity pre- 
vail over good-nature, that we fre- 
quently fee Men, on other occafions of the 
mod benevolent Tempers, labouring to 
cut off that hope, which can alone chear 
the Heart under all the preflures and 
afflidtions of Human Life, and enable 
His to refign it with chearfulnefs and 
dignity. 

Religion may be confidered in three 
different views. Firfl, As containing 
dodlrines relating to the being and per- 
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fedions of God, his moral adminiftra- ' 
tion of the world, a future flat© rf cx- 
iftence, and particular communications 
to Mankind by an immediate fupema- 
tural revelation. — Secondly, As a rule 
of life and manners. — ^Thirdly, As the 
fburce of certain peculiar afFeftions of 
the Mind, which either give pleafurc 
or pain, according to the particular ge- 
nius and fpirit of the Religion that in- 
Ipires them. 

In the firft of thefe views, which 
gives a foundation to all religious be- 
lief, and on which the other two de- 
pend, Reafon Is principally concerned. 
On this fubjcA the greatcft efforts of 
human genius and application have been' 
exerted, and with" the mofl defirablc 
fuccefs in thofe great and important ar- 
ticles that feem mofl immediately to 
affeft the intereft and happinefs of Man- 
kind. But when our enquiries here ar6 
I pufhed 



Ip^llied to a Oertain length, wc find that 
I'rovideiice has fet bcxinds to oixr Rea- 
fen, and even to our capaeities of ap* 
^rchcnfion* This is particulariy the 
caie, with refpe& to infinity and the 
moral deconomy of the Deity. The 
ofagefts arc here in a great meafuie be- 
yond the reach of our conception ; and 
indudion from experience, on which 
all our other reaCbnings are founded, 
cannot be applied to a &bjc<ft altoge- 
ther diflimikr to any thing we are ac- 
quainted with.-^Many of the &inda- 
mental articles of Religion are fuch, 
that the Mind may have the fuUcft con- 
viftion of their truth, but t3>ey jjwiflt 
be I'iewed at a diftance, and are rather 
the objefts of filent and religious venera- 
tion, than df metaphyiical difqoiiition* 
If the Mindattempts to biing theia to 
G nearer view, it is confounded with their 
llrangenefs.and ixmnenfity. 
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When we purfue our enquiries into 
any part of Nature, beyond certain 
bounds, we find ourfelves involved in 
perplexity and darknefs. But there is 
this remarkable difference between thefe 
and religious enquiries : In the invefti- 
gation of Nature, we can always make 
a progrefs in knowledge, and approxi- 
mate to the truth by the proper exertion 
of genius and obfervation ; but our en- 
quiries into religious fubjefts, are con- 
fined within very narrow bounds; nor 
can any force of reafon or application 
leac^ the Mind one ftep beyond that im- 
penetrable gulf, which feparates the vi- 
sible, and invifible world. 

Though the articles of religious be- 
lief, which fall witliin the comprehen- 
fion of Mankind, and feem effential to 
their happinefs, are few and fimple ; yet 
ingenious Men have contrived to ered: 
them into mod tremendous fyftems of 

meta- 
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metaphyfical fubtlety, which will long 
femain monuments both of the extent, 
and the weaknefs of human Underftand- 
ing. The pernicious confequences of 
fiich fyftems, have been various. By 
attempting to eftablifh too much, they 
have hurt the foundation of the moft in- 
terefting principles of Religion. — Moft 
Men are educated, in a belief of the 
peculiar, and diftinguiftied opinions of 
fome one religious feft or other. They 
are taught that all thefe are equally 
founded on Divine authority, or the 
cleareft dedudions of Realbn. By which 
means, their fyftem of Religion hangs 
fo much together, that one part cannot 
be fliaken, without endangering the 
whole. But wherever aoy freedom of 
enquiry is allowed, the abfurdity of 
fome of thefe opinions, and the uncer- 
tain foundation , of others, cannot be 
concealed. This naturally begqts a ge- 
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neral diftruft of the whole, with th^t fa« 
tal lukewarmnefs in Religion, which ia^ 
its neceflary confequence. 

The very habit of frequent rctfoningj 
luid difputing upon religious fubjedb^ 
fiiminiflies that reverence, with which 
the Mind would otherwife coiilider 
them. This feems particularly to be 
the cafci when Men prefume to enter 
into a minute fcrutiny of the views, and 
<Deconomy of Providence, in the admi- 
niftration of the world ; why the Stf-. 
preine Being made it as it is ; the free- 
dom of his aftions ; and many other 
fuch queftions, infinitely beyond our 
leach. The natural tendency of this is 
to leffen that awful veneration with 
which we ouglit always to contemplate 
the Divinity, but which can never be 
^refened, when Men canvafs his ways 
with fuch unwarrantable freedom. Ac- 
cordingly we find, amongft thofe feda- 
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ries where fuch difquifition§ have prin- 
cipally prevailed, that he has been men- 
tioned and even addrefled with the mod 
indecent and fhocking familiarity. The 
truly devotional fpirit, whofe chief foun- 
dation and charadteriftic is genuine and 
profound hqmility, is not to be looked 
for among fuch perfons. 
, Another bad effeft of this fpecula- 
tive Theology has been to withdraw 
people's attention from its praAical 
duties. — We ufually find that thofe> 
who are moft diftinguilhed by their ex- 
ceflive zeal for opinions in Religion, 
fhew great moderation and coolnefs as 
to its precepts ; and their great feverity 
in this refpeft, is cotjimonly exerted 
againft a few vices where the Heart is 
but little concerned, and to which their 
own difpofitions preferved them from 
any temptations. 

But the worft effcfts of fpeculative 
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and confroverfial theology are thofc 
which it produces on the Temper and 
Affeftions. — When the Mind is kept 
conftantly embarraffed in a perplext and 
thorny path, where it can find no 
fteady light to fhew the way, nor foun- 
dation to reft on, the Temper lofes its 
native chearfulnefs, and contrads a 
gloom and feverity, partly from the 
chagrin of difappointment, and partly 
from the focial and kind Affeftions be- 
ing extinguiflied for want of exercife. 
When this evil is exafperated by oppo- 
fition and difpute, the confequences 
prove very fatal to the peace of fociety; 
efpecially when Men are perfuaded, 
that their holding certain opinions en- 
titles them to the Divine favor; and 
that thofe, who differ from them, are 
devoted to eternal deftruftion. This 
perfuafion breaks at once all the ties of 
fociety. The toleration of Men who 
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liold erroneous opinions, is confidered 
as conniving at their deflroying not 
only tbemfelves, but all others who como 
within the reach of their influence. 
This produces that cruel and implaca-^ 
ble fpirit, which has fo often difgraced 
the caufe of Religion, and difhonoured 
Humanity, 

Yet the effefts of religious contro- 
verfy have fometimes proved benefi- 
cial to Mankind. That fpirit of free 
enquiry, which incited the firft Reform- 
ers to (hake off the yoke of ecclefiaftical 
tyranny, naturally begot jufl: fentiments 
of civil liberty, efpecially when irritated 
by pcrfecution. When fuch fentiments 
came to^ be united with that bold en- 
thufiafm, that feverity of temper and 
manners that diftinguiftied fome of the 
Reformed fefts; they produced thofc 
refolute and inflexible Men, who alone 
V^ere able to aflert the caufe of liberty, 
* ia 
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in an age when the Cliriflian v/ot\d was 
cnenated by luxury or fuperftition j 
and to ftjch Men wc owe that freedom^ 
and happy conftitution, which we at 
prcfent enjoy. — But thefe advant^es o£ 
religious cnthufiafm have been but ac- 
cidental. 

In general it would appear, that Re* 
ligion, confidered as a fcience, in the 
manner it has been ufualiy treated) 19 
but little benefical to Mankind, neither 
tending to enlarge the Underftanding, 
fweeten the Tcn^perj or mend the Heart. 
At the fame tim^ the labours of ingeni* 
ous Men, in explaining obfcure and dif- 
ficult paffages of Sacred Writ, have 
been highly ufeful and ncceflary. And 
though it is natural for Men to carry 
their fpeculations, on a fubjeft that fo 
nearly concerns their prefcnt and eter- 
nal happinefs, farther than Reafon ex- 
tends, or than is clearly and exprefsly 
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revealed; yet thefc can be followed by 
no bad confequences, if they are car^ 
tied on with that modefty and reverence 
iiyhich the fubjeiSt requires, , They be* 
come pernicious only when they are 
formed into fyftems, to which the fame 
credit and fubmiffipn is required, as to 
Holy Writ itfelf. 

We fliall now proceed to confider 
Religion aa a rule of life and manners* 
In this rcfpeft its influence is very ex- 
tenfive and beneficial, even when dif- 
figured by the wildeft fuperftition, as 
it is able to check and conquer thofe 
paflions, which reafon and philofophy 
^e too weak to encounter. But it is 
much to be regretted, that the applica- 
tion of Religion to this end hath not 
been attended to with that care which 
the importance of the fubjeft required. 
• — ^The fpeculativ? part of Religion 
feems generally to have engrofled the 

attention 
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attention of Men of Genius, This 
has been the fate of all the ufeful and 
pradkical arts of life, and the applica- 
tion of Religion to the regulation of 
Kfc and manners muft be confidered 
entirely as a pradtical art. — ^The caufes 
of this negleft, feem to be thefc : — Men 
of a philofophical Genius have an aver* 
fien to all application^ where the adtive 
powers of their own Minds are not 
immediately employed. But in acquir-r 
ing a pra&ical art, a philofopher is ob<^ 
liged to fpend moft of his time in em-r 
ployments where his Genius and Un-p 
derftanding have no ezercife.— Th^ 
fate of the praftical pwts of Medicine 
and of Religion have been pretty fi- 
milar. The objeft of the one is ta 
cure the difeafes of the Body; of the 
pther, to cure the difeafes of the Mind. 
The progrefs and d^ree of perfeftion 
of both thefe arts ought to be eftimated 

by 
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by ito other ftandard than their fucceis 
in the cure of the difeafes, to which 
they are feverally applied.— In Medi- 
cine, the fafts on which the art de- 
pends, are lb numerous and compli-^ 
cated, fo mifreprefented by fraud, cre- 
dulity, or heated Imagination, that 
there has hardly ever been found a truly 
philofophicai Genius, who has attempt- 
ed the praftical part of it. There are, 
indeed, many obftacles of different 
.kinds, which concur to render any 
improvement in the practice of Phyfic 
a matter of the utmoft difficulty, at 
leaft; while the profeffion refts on its 
prefent narrow foundation. Almofl: all 
phyficians who have been Men of in- 
genuity, have amufed themfelves in 
forming theories, which gave exercife 
to their invention, ahd at the fame time 
contributed to their reputation. In- 
ftead of being at the trouble of making 
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ohfervations themfelves, they culled dUt 
of the promifcuous multitude already 
made, fuch as bcft fuited their purpofe^ 
and dreffcd them up in the way their 
fyftem ' required. In Confequence of 
this, the hiftory of Medicine docs not 
fo much exhibit the hiftory of a pre- 
greffive art, as a hiftory of opinions, 
which prevailed perhaps for twenty or 
thirty years, and then funk into con- 
tempt and oblivion. — The cafe has 
been nearly iimiliar in praftical Divi- 
nity. But this is attended with much 
greater difEculftes, than the pradicai 
part of Medicine. In this laft, nothing 
is required, but affiduous and accurate 
Obfervation, and a good Undcrftand- 
tng to dircft the proper application of 
fuch Obfervation. But to care the dif- 
eafes of the Mind, there is required that 
intimate knowledge of the Human 
Heart, which muft be drawn from life 

itfelf. 
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itfclf, and which books can nevei* 
teach; of the various difguifcs, un- 
der which vice recommends hcrfelf to 
the Imagination ; of the artful affocia- 
tion of Ideas, which (he forms there; 
and of the many namelefs circum- 
ftances that foften the Heart and render 
it acceffible. It is likewife neceflary to 
have a knowledge of the arts of infinua- 
tion and perfuafion, of the art of break- 
ing falfe or unnatural aflbciations of 
Ideas, or inducing counter affociations, 
and oppofing one paffion to another; 
and after all this knowledge is acquired, 
the fuccefsful application of it to prac- 
tice depends in a confiderable degree 
on powers, which no extent of C^nder- 
ftanding can confer. 

Vice does not depend fo much on a 
pcnrerfion of the Underftanding, as of 
the Imagination and Paffions, and on 
habits originally founded on thcfe. A 

vicious 
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Vicious Man is generally fenfible enough 
that his conducft is wrong; he knows 
that vice is contrary both to his duty 
and to his intereft, and therefore all la- 
boured reafoning to fatisfy his Under- 
ftanding of tbefe truths is ufelefs, be- 
caufe the difeafe does not lie in the Un- 
derftanding. The evil is feated in the 
Heart. Th^ Imagination and PafSons 
are engaged on its fide, and to them the 
cure muft be applied. Here has been 
the general defedt of writings and fer- 
mons, intended to reform Mankind. 
Many ingenious and fenfible remarks 
are made on the feveral duties of Reli- 
gion, and very judiciouis arguments are 
brought to enforce them. Such per- 
formances may be attended to with 
pleafure, by pious and well-difpofed 
perfons, who likewife may derive from 
thence ufeful inftrudtion for their con- 
duft in life. The wicked and profU* 
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gate, if ever books of this fort fall 
in their way, very readily allow that 
what they contain arc great and eter- 
nal truths, but they leave no lafting 
impreffion. If any thing ca;n rbufe 
them, it is the power of lively and 
pathetic defcription, which traces and 
lays open their Hearts through all their 
windings and difguifes, makes them fee 
and confefs their own characters 4n afr- 
their deformity and horrcw, imprtffci 
their Hearts, and rnterefls their Paffions 
by all the motives of love, gratitude^ 
and fear, the proipe6b of rewatds and 
puniihments, and whatever other mQ-" 
tives Religion or Nature may dida^e. 
But to db this efFeftually requifes very 
different powers from thofe q[ the Un* 
defflanding. A tively and well^rqju-'* 
lated Imaginatioa is eflentially rdqui* 
iite. . - 
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In public addrejQTes to an audience, 
the great eod of reformation is moft 
effedtually pFometed, becaufe all tlie 
owers of voice and action, all the arts 
of eloquence may be brought to give 
their a;0iA:ance. But fome of thofe arts 
depenid on gifts of Nature, aiid cannot 
be atti^ned by any ftrength of <3enim 
GT Und^rftanding. '£vein where Nature 
has been liberal of thgfe^neceflary re- 
quiiite^ • they, muft be -.cultivated bj 
much praftice before the proper cxer* 
cife cf-^ thent can be . acqiaired.-*Thiis 
a public .i({^aker may hitve a voice £hat 
is p^ufical>ind of gr^at, <K)rapafs» btrt it 
require^ much time* and labour to at* 
J:ain its.ju& modulalfton, and that ^r 
fief y of flexion and tone, which a jpa- 
thetif difcourfe ' require. The fame 
difficulty ^ttondsi th^ ^qutiition of that 
propriety of aftion^ that power over the* 
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eitpreflire features of the Countenance^ 
particularly of the eyes, fo neceffary to 
command the Hearts and Paffions of an 
audience* 

It is ufually thought that a preacher^ 
who feels What he is faying himfelfi 
will naturally fpeak with that tone of 
voice and expreffion in his countenance, 
that beft fuits' the fubjeft, ind which 
cannot fail to move his audience. Thus 
it is faid, a perfon under thie influence 
of fear,; anger, or forrow, looks and 
(peaks in the manner naturally expref- 
Cve of thefe emotions. This is true in 
fome meafure ; but it can never be fup- 
pofed , that any preacher will be able to 
enter into his fubjeft with fuch real 
warmth upon eteiy occafion. Befides^ 
every prudent Man will be afraid to 
abandon himfetf (b entirely to any im- 
pteflion^ ate^he muft do to' produce this 
tffkA, • Moft- Men, when ftrongly af- 

T 2 fefted 



fcctcd by any paflion or emotion, havj^ 
fome peculiarity in their appearance, 
which does not belong to the natural 
cxpreflion of fuch an emotion. If this 
be not properly correfted, a public 
fpeaker, who is really warmed and 
animated with his fubjeft, may never- 
thelefs make a veiy ridiculous and con- 
temptible figure. — It is the bufinefs of 
Art to fhew Nature in her moft amiable 
and graceful forms, and not with thofe 
peculiarities in which (he appears in 
particular inftances ; and it is this diffi- 
<;ulty of properly reprefenting Nature;^ 
that renders tlie eloquence and aftion, 
both of the pulpit and the ftage, acqui- 
firions of fuch difficult attainment. 

But hefides thofe talents inherent in 
ihc preacher liimfolf, an intimate know- 
ledge of Nature will fuggeft the. neceffi- 
ty of attewling to certain external cir- 
r.nniflances,. which operate powerfully 
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on die Mind, and prepare it for receiv- 
ing the defigned impreflSons. Such in 
particular is the proper regulation of 
Church Mufic, and the folemnity and 
pomp of public worfliip. Independent 
of the effed: that thefe particulars have 
on the Imagination, it might be ex- 
pedted that a juft Tafte, a fenfe of de- 
cency, and propriety, would make them 
more attended to than we find they are. 
We acknowledge that they have been 
^bufed, and have occafioned the groffeft 
fuperftition ; but this univerfai propen- 
fity to carry them to excefs, is the 
ftrongeft proof that the attachment to 
them is deeply rooted in Human Na- 
ture, and confequently, that it is the 
bufinefs of good fenfe to regulate, and 
not vainly to attempt to extinguifh it. 
Many religious feds in their infancy 
have fupported themfelves without any 
of thefe extern^ affiftances ; but when 
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time has abated the fcrvoi; of their firft 
zeal, we alw^y3 find that their public 
worftiip has been conducted with the 
moll remarkable coldnefs and inatten- 
tion, unlefs fupported by well-regulated 
ceremonies. In faft it will be foynd, 
that thofe fefts who at their Gommencc- 
ment have been moft diftinguilhed for a 
religious enthufiafm that defpifed 3II 
forms, and the Genius of whofe tenets 
could not admit the ufe of apy, Imve 
cither been of (hort duration, or epded 
in infidelity, 

The many difficulties that attend the 
pradical art of making Religion influ- 
ence the manners and lives of Man- 
kind, by acquiring a. command over the 
Imagination and Paflions, have made it 
too generally neglefted, ^ even by th^ 
inoft eminent of the Clergy for learn- 
ing and good fenfe. Thefe have ra,- 
tli^r cholen to confine themfelves to a 
5 * tract. 
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traA, where they were fure to excel by 
the force of their own Genius, than |© 
attempt a road where their fuccefs was 
doubtful, and where they might be out- 
ihone by Men greatly their inferiors; 
It has therefore been principally culti- 
vated by Men of lively Imaginations, 
poffcpTed of fome natural advantages bf 
voice and manner. But as no art i can 
ever become very beneficial to Man- 
kind, unlefs it be under the direction 
of Genius and good fenfe, it has too 
often happened, that the -art we are 
now fpeaking of has become fubfer- 
vient to the wildeft fanaticifm, fome* 
times to the gratification of vanity, 
and fometimes to ftill noore unworthy 
purpofes. 

Tlie third view of Religion Confide© 
it as engaging and interelting the affecr 
tions, and comprehcr^s the dQ^votuHiai 
or ientimentat part of it. — ^The devo*^ 
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tional fpirit is in fome meafure confli-* 
tutional, depending on liveline& of 
Imagination and ienfibility of Heart, 
and, like thefe qualities, prevails more 
in warmer climates than it does in ours, 
Wh^t fhcws its great dependence on the 
Jmagination, is the remarkable attachr 
ment it has to Poetry and Mufic, which 
Shakefpear calls the Food of Love, and 
which may with equal truth be called 
the Food of Devotion. Mufic enters 
into the future Paradife of the devout 
of every fedt and of every country. 
The Deity, viewed by the eye of cool 
Reafon, may be faid with great pro- 
priety to dwell in light inacceffible. 
The Mind, ftruck with the immenfity 
of his being, and with a fenfe of its 
own littlenefs and unworthinefs, ad- 
mires with that diftant awe and venera- 
tion that althoft excludes love. But 
viewed by a devout Imagination, he 
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may become an objeft of the warmeft 
affeftion, and even paffion. — The phi- 
lofopher contemplates the Deity in all 
thofe marks of wifdom and benignity 
diffufed through the various works of 
Nature. The devout Man -confines his 
views rather to his own particular con- 
nexion with * the Deity, the many in- 
fiances of his goodnefs he himlelf has 
experienced, and the many greater he 
ftill hopes for. This eftablifhes a kind 
of intereourfe, which often interefts the 
Heart and Paffions in the deepeft man- 
ner. 

The devotional Tafte, like all other 
Taftcs, has had the hard fate to be 
condemned. as a weaknefs, by all who 
are ftrangers to its joys and its influ- 
ence. Too much^ and too frequent 
occafion has been given to turn this 
fubjeft into ridicule. — A heated and 
^Ipvout ImajgJn^tion, when not und^* 
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the diredtion of a very found Under- 
ftanding, is apt to run very wild, and ii 
at the fame time impatient to publifh 
all its follies to the world* — The feel* 
ings of a devout Heart fliould be men- 
tioned with great referve and delicacy, 
as they depend upon private experi* 
ciKC, and certain circumftances of Mind 
and fituation, which the world can nei- 
ther £now npf judge of. But devo- 
tional writmgs, executed with Judgment 
and Tafte, are not only highly ufeful, 
but to all, who have a true fenfe of 
P^eligion, peculiarly engaging. 

The devotional fpirit, united to good 
Ubnfc and a chearful temper, gives that 
fteadinefs to virtue, which it always 
wants, when produced and fupported 
by good natural difpofitions only. It 
corredts and hunianizes thofe conftitu- 
tional vices, which it is not able en- 
tirely to fubdue, and though it toa 
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often fails to render Men perfedlly vir- 
tuous, it preferves them from becom- 
ing utterly abandoned. It has befides 
the moft favorable influence on all the 
paflive virtues ; it gives a fbftnefs and 
fenfibility to the Heart, and a rtiildnefs 
and gentlenefs to the Manners; but 
above all, it pmduces an univerfal cha-? 
rity and love to Mankind, however dif- 
ferent in Station, Country, ot Religion. 
There is a fuWiipe yet tender melan*- 
choly, almoft the univeriTal attendant on 
Genius, which is too apt to degenerate 
into gloom and difguft with the world. 
Devotion is admirably calculated to 
footh this difpofition, by infenfibly lead- 
ing the Mind, while it feems to indulge 
it, to thofe profpeds which calm every 
muriner of difcontent, and diffufe 4 
chearfulnefs over the darkeft hours of 
Human Life. — ^erfons in the pride of 
high health and ipirits, who are kecq 
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in the purfuits of pleafure, intereft, or 
ambition, have eit&er no ideas on this 
fubjeft, or treat it as the enthufiafm of 
a weak Mind. But this really Ihews 
great narrownefs of Underftanding; ir 
very little refledlion and acquaintance 
with Nature might teach theai, on how 
precarious a foundation their boafted in- 
dependence on Religion is built ^ tlje 
thoufand namelefs accidents that may 
deftroy it; and that though for fomc' 
years they Ihould efcape thefe, yet that 
time muft impair the greateft yigour of 
health and Spirits, and deprive them of 
all thofe objefts for which at prefent 
they think life only worth enjoying. — 
It fliould feem therefore very neceflary 
to fecure fome permanent objeft^ fome 
real fupport to the Mind, to chear the 
foul when all others (hall h^ive loft their 
influence. — ^^The greateft inconvenience^ 
indeed, that attends devotion, is .its 
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taking fuch a faft hold of the affec- 
tions, as Ibmetimes threatens the extin- 
guiOiing of every other aftive principle 
of the Mind. For when the devotional 
fpirit falls in with a melancholy temper, 
it is too apt to deprefs the Mind entire- 
ly, to fink it to the weakeft fuperftition, 
and to produce a total retirement and 
abftradion from the world, and all the 
duties of life. 

riliall now conclude thefe loofe ob- 
fcrvations on the advantages arifing to 
Mankind from thofe faculties, which 
diftinguiih them from the reft of the 
Animal World ; advantages which do 
not feem correfpondent to what might 
be reafonably expcfted from a proper , 
exertion of thefe faculties, particularly 
among the few who have the higheft in- 
telledlual abilities, and full leifure to 
improve them. The capital error feems 
to confift in jfuctj Men's confining their 
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attention chiefly to enquiries that arc 
cither of little importance, or the mate- 
rials of which lie in their own Minds. 
—The bulk of Mankind are made to 
ad, not to reafon, for wjhich they have 
neither abilkies nor leifure. They who 
poflefs that deep, clear, and compre- 
henfive Underftanding which confii- 
tutes a tfuly philofophical Genius, feem 
born to an afcendency and empire over 
the Minds and affairs of Mankind, if 
they would but aflfume it. It cannot 
be expected, that they (hould poflefs 
all thofe powers and talents, which are 
requifite in the fcveral ufefiil and ele- 
gant arts of life, but it is they alone 
who are fitted to direft and regulate 
•their application.^ 
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